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I necan my Address last year witha reference to the changes 
in procedure at our Anniversary Meetings, and to their effect on 
your President. The process of change has continued, and the 
meeting which was formerly an afternoon function, and then 
was divided between the afternoon and the evening, is now for 
the first time held entirely in the evening, beginning at an hour 
which demands a real sacrifice from those of us whose dinner 
time cannot be varied with impunity. It is no longer only the 
President who suffers. But we shall doubtless agree to give the 
new time-table a fair trial before reconsidering this small matter 
of domestic policy. 

During the past year there has been no lack of achievement 
in archaeological research, and the communications to which we 
have listened in this room week by week have been fully repre- 
sentative of such matters as come within the Society’s orbit. 
Mesopotamia, East and South Africa, Macedonia, and Palestine 
have shared our attention equally with home matters. Moreover, 
it is increasingly evident that what has for long been of concern 
to ourselves is definitely of interest to the country in general. 
Such appreciation may not go very deep, but it is undoubtedly 
in existence, and has a definite influence on public opinion. And 
at a time such as this, when schemes of development, of town 
and country planning, are not only occupying the minds of indi- 
viduals and local authorities but have become an element in 
contemporary politics, an equipment of historical and archaeo- 
logical knowledge is much more than a mere accomplishment. 
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Indeed, one is tempted to say that such knowledge is the only 
sure foundation, providing a basis of agreement which no 
aesthetic considerations can by themselves command. In the 
body politic the antiquary may now play a part which is essen- 
tial, and the measure of his knowledge is the measure of his 
value. In time to come the recognition of his value may bring 
with it some measure of power, but in this country that is a 
story which is only begun. 

I had occasion last year to refer to the limitations of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, as shown by its inability to give any 
real protection to the Roman Wall. The need for fresh legisla- 
tion was only too clearly shown, and a strong and timely expres- 
sion of public opinion was essential, if any real advance was to 
be made. This year it is possible to say that a definite addition 
to the powers already on the Statute Book is in sight. An 
amending Bill has passed through the House of Lords and is 
now before the Commons, where it has passed the Committee 
stage. We may hope shortly to see it emerge successfully as 
an Act. In addition toa valuable enlargement of the definition 
of an ancient monument, and the acquisition of power to devote 
money to excavation, its immediate effect will be to remedy the 
narrow definition which has hitherto made it impossible to pro- 
tect the surroundings of a monument, and to make applicable 
to it the conceptions which underlie the town-planning schemes 
which are such a feature of local administration to-day. It 
hardly needs demonstration that this widening of the scope of 
ancient monuments legislation will greatly assist that most 
desirable and essential function, State co-operation with local 
enterprise. The battle of the monuments is not yet won; at 
best we seem to be in the way of making a tactical advance, but 
one thing at least is sure, that if ever we come to our Waterloo 
it will not take place in or near Whitehall. A consensus of 
opinion on the relative value of the evidences of national history, 
in whatever form they may be perpetuated, must be reached 
before we can feel assurance of safety in all ordinary develop- 
ments of social and economic conditions. It is not easy to make 
any real test of the advance of public opinion in the direction 
that we desire, but in spite of ‘ regrettable incidents ’ with which 
we are only too familiar, we need be in no doubt that a real 
advance exists. To compare ourselves with our predecessors in 
this Society, with all the deference due to the pioneers in the 
studies we pursue, may afford us some crumbs of comfort. 
There has lately been put into my hands a small calf-bound 
octavo, bearing on its back this simple inscription, ‘ Farces, 
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volume i’. It contains eleven stage-plays, printed at various 
dates in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and it is to the 
fourth of these plays that I will venture to call your attention. 
It is called The Nabob, a comedy in three Acts, written by the 
late Samuel Foote, Esq., and printed in Dublin in the year 1778. 
It sets forth certain passages in the life of Sir Matthew Mite, 
lately returned from the East Indies with the proverbial fortune, 
gained in the service of the honourable East India Company. 
Sir Matthew’s introduction to fashionable life in London includes 
an attendance at a meeting of the Antiquarian Society, which is 
described in some detail. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been fairly recorded and entered, the Secretary proceeds 
to read the list of new acquisitions, of which it need only be 
said that they include a corkscrew presented by Sir John Falstaff 
to Harry the Fifth, a tobacco-stopper of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, 
and a curious and complete collection of all the tickets of 
Islington turnpike. Sir Matthew Mite, being admitted to the 
meeting, adds to the Society’s collections an illegible manuscript 
in Latin, containing the twelve books of Livy, supposed to be 
lost, a Roman urn, supposed to have held the dust of Marc- 
Antony’ . coachman, a piece of lava from Vesuvius, and a box 
containing petrifactions, bones, beetles, and butterflies. He then 
proceeds to show his qualifications as an antiquary by a dis- 
quisition on Whittington and his Cat, demonstrating to his own 
satisfaction and to that of the Society that the Cat was not 
whiskered, four-footed, and mouse-killing, but coasting, sailing, 
and coal-carrying, in fact a vessel and no animal. His fund of 
learning and amazing acuteness of erudition being duly admired, 
the assemblage is broken up with a loud declaration that Sir 
Matthew Mite is equally skilled in arts as well as in arms—/sam 
Mercurio quam Marti. 

You will recognize in this description the same spirit which 
informs the well-known caricature of one of our meetings, and 
serves at least to show what was then the public conception of 
our studies. 

Truth compels me to admit that a discourse on Whittington 
and his Cat was actually laid before us by our worthy and 
learned member Mr. Pegge, on 19th Dec. 1771, and is said to 
have caused the resignation of Horace Walpole from our body. 

This, as far as I have been able to ascertain, is the only stage 
representation of a meeting of our Society, and we may console 
ourselves with the thought that our proceedings no longer can 
be considered suitable for inclusion in a farce. 

Our activities have followed the lines laid down last year, and 
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the results of the first year’s work at St. Albans and Colchester 
have to be added to our records of the yearly progress of the 
excavation of Richborough and the observation of building sites 
in the City of London. 

The work at Colchester, conducted by Mr. Hawkes, Mr. 
Myres, and Mr. Hull, under the direction of Mr. Bushe-Fox, 
has fully answered the expectations formed. While we may hope 
that the most important parts of the site of the Celtic town, yet 
to be examined, will yield a rich harvest, we see that what has 
already come to light in what must have been only a poor quarter 
gives an idea of native culture more favourable than could be 
anticipated. The houses appear to have been mere mud huts, 
but the pottery found in them witnesses to a flourishing import 
trade from Gaul, and with the fine Arretine and other Roman 
ware is Belgic earthenware of good style and imitations of it less 
skilfully made ; and the supply of such well-made pottery was 
evidently ample, so that even the poorest were able to obtain it. 
For the rest, the events of the Conquest of 43 a.p. may be illus- 
trated by an earthwork whose extent has yet to be determined. 
For the moment, our preoccupation must be to keep ahead of 
the development of this most important site as a building area. 

At St. Albans, our Fellows Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler and Dr. 
Davies Pryce have carried through a season’s work on the site 
of Verulamium, with valuable results, though the site of the Celtic 
town has not yet been proved. The plan of the great eastern 
gate of the Roman city, with its double gateways, footways, and 
flanking towers has been laid bare, and the city wall has been 
examined at several points, with the result that a systematic 
robbing of the brick bonding courses can be observed, and may 
possibly be attributed to the tenth-century abbots, Ealdred and 
Eadmar, who dug over the city in their search for building 
materials for a projected reconstruction of the abbey church of 
St. Alban. The first Norman abbot, Paul of Caen, who began 
the church which still stands, used these collected materials and 
doubtless searched for more, and may also be responsible for 
these robberies. ‘The wall itself, from the evidence found, seems 
probably to be the work of the Emperor Hadrian early in the 
second century. Within the city a group of buildings has been 
excavated, showing several periods of occupation, and containing 
a cellar which retains the greater part of the splayed window by 
which it was lighted, a rare survival in Britain. 

The ninth season’s work at Richborough has seen the tracing 
of the whole length (some 2,200 ft.) of the double Claudian 
ditch, which curves seaward at either end, enclosing an area of 
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some eleven acres. Its original extent must have been con- 
siderably greater, but cannot now be estimated, owing to erosion 
since Roman times. The traces of a pre-Roman occupation, in 
the shape of a ditch with early Iron Age pottery, have been 
amplified by the discovery of a second ditch farther to the north. 
The Commissioners of Works have allotted further sums of 
money from their Unemployment Grant to the clearing of the 
double ditches of the walled fort, and of part of the triple ditches 
of the earlier fort which enclosed the site of the concrete plat- 
form. A museum has also been built, and is now filled with a 
large number of the objects found in the course of excavation. 
An examination of the cross-shaped mass of flint masonry on the 
great platform is considered to show that it is not contemporary 
with the platform, but no further light has been thrown on its 
purpose or its original plan. The Commissioners of Works 
having decided to make a new road with a parking place to the 
south of the fort, the ground at this point was examined and 
part of a long range of buildings exposed. Farther to the south 
some ovens or furnaces were found, and a fourth-century ceme- 
tery, with a number of graves containing unburnt burials. 

The report which we have received from Mr. Dunning, our 
observer in the City of London, gave further proof of the value 
of his work, and it is to be hoped that the financial support 
which has been provided for the past three years, through the 
good offices of Mr. Holland-Martin, will continue undiminished. 
The recovery of the plan of the basilica of Londinium, based on 
evidence collected through a series of years, is a notable achieve- 
ment, and the more so since it makes it appear that the building 
was of a size hardly equalled by any other of its class: one 
more proof, if proof were needed, of the rewards that await 
those who will devote their time to the investigation of their 
native country. 

An excavation carried out on behalf of the Society by Dr. Cyril 
Fox at Kidwelly Castle, having for its primary object the col- 
lection of evidence on the stratification of medieval pottery, not 
only succeeded in this respect, but gave definite proofs of the 
sequence of building in the castle. Of two stratified layers 
containing potsherds, the one appeared to be of the twelfth 
century, the other of the thirteenth, having as its latest possible 
date the third quarter of the century. Pottery from the older 
layer was nearly all unglazed, that from the later predominantly 
glazed, in green or greenish brown. Pinched bases were com- 
mon in the later, but entirely absent from the older deposits. 
A cream-coloured jug of excellent fabric, with a foliate design 
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in polychrome, occurred in the thirteenth-century layer, and is 
known from examples found in London and elsewhere. Such 
a specimen emphasizes the need for the tabulation of varieties 
over a large area, so that distribution and possible sources of 
origin may be established for outstanding types of medieval 
ware. In such work it will not be sufficient to confine the 
tabulation to Britain, for obvious reasons. 

At Glastonbury the excavation of the site of the abbey was 
continued, under a joint committee of the Society and of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society. Having established the plan 
of the Saxon church in 1929, the opportunity to add to it the 
plan of the Saxon cloister seemed too good to lose. It must 
alas! be recorded that nothing whatever was found where the 
cloister should have been, and we must rest content with the 
negative evidence. This year we may hope to continue our 
researches eastwards, on the site of the first Norman church, 
where the existence of an apsidal foundation is recorded. 

During the course of the excavations at Lydney some trial 
trenches were cut in an earthwork on a small hill, separated 
from the promontory on which stood the temple of Nodens by 
the valley of a stream. The examination was continued last 
year and brought to light the plan of a small Norman castle 
with a tower and walled courtyard. Mr. Casey, who was in 
charge of the work, has put the results on record in a carefully 
prepared paper, which has the additional merit of attempting the 
dating of the small objects such as keys, nails, and the like, 
which commonly occur in such a connexion and are generally 
dismissed as incapable of scientific classification. The nature 
of the site, which was probably abandoned before the end of 
the twelfth century, offered good opportunities for such treat- 
ment, and, as in the case of pottery, the comparison of other 
sets of similar objects will render a service to archaeology for 
which we shall be grateful. 

During the course of the session the communications made 
to the Society have been, as I have already remarked, of some- 
what exceptional range. ‘Two of the exhibitions stand out for 
rarity and artistic excellence—the Winchester bowl, exhibited 
and described by Mr. W. J. Andrew and the Director, and the 
Easby Cross, described by Miss Longhurst. 

The Winchester bowl, found in August of last year and 
exhibited to the Society in November, in almost perfect condi- 
tion, is a treasure of the highest importance, and it must be a 
satisfaction to all that it is now in the care of the British Museum. 
Its significance does not need to be emphasized. Over thirty 
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of such bowls, in more or less fragmentary condition, have been 
found in England, a few have occurred in Norway, and may 
reasonably be considered as Viking loot from this country, one 
is in Ireland, and an enamelled disc from a bowl has occurred 
in Belgium—elsewhere they are unknown, and their manufac- 
ture in this country can hardly be questioned. ‘The Winchester 
bowl, as I have said, is almost perfect, beaten out of a single 
sheet of bronze with consummate skill, and decorated with five 
enamelled discs, three round the rim, one in the bottom of 
the bowl, and the fifth on the underside of the bottom. The 
metal frames of the enamelled discs and the birds’ heads over- 
lapping the rim of the bowl have been tinned, to contrast with 
the golden bronze of the bowl itself, and the trumpet patterns 
of the discs are filled with red enamel. The precise purpose of 
these hanging bowls is likely to remain in doubt: their pagan 
origin seems definite, but the presumption that they were 
adapted to Christian use is justified by evidence from Whitby, 
Faversham, and elsewhere. The burial in the rampart of 
Oliver’s Battery near Winchester, in which the bowl was found, 
must be pagan, and its date must fall within the sixth or more 
probably the early seventh century. The bowl rested on the 
breast of a skeleton laid at full length approximately north and 
south, in a grave cut in the vallum of the camp, at a date at any 
rate considerably later than the ae of the vallum. 
With the burial a spear and a sword-knife or scramasax were 
found, but no sword, helmet, or other trace of clothing or 
ornaments. The bowl itself contained nothing but chalk, and 
though the enamelled discs were all loose and detached, was 
fortunately quite unbroken and not crushed out of shape by the 
soil. It may be added that this is the third instance of the 
finding of such a bowl on the breast of a burial. 

The Easby Cross belongs to that remarkable school of stone- 
carving which makes its appearance in England in the latter 
end of the seventh century, with nothing in this country to lead 
up to it, and demonstrating its external origin by the fact that 
the earliest examples are in every way the best. With very few 
exceptions, judgement as to the date of the various specimens 
has to be founded on their style, in the absence of any historical 
evidence, but a fair measure of agreement has been reached 
among those who have given attention to the matter. Part of 
a cross-shaft of fine style, with figure sculpture on one face, 
and a vine scroll with an eagle on the other, had long been to 
be seen at Easby. Last year it was found to be in a dealer’s 
hands in London, and our Fellow Mr. Eric Maclagan, Director 
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of the Victoria and Albert Museum, was fortunate enough to 
secure it. In the walls of Easby parish church, a building of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, certain carved stones of 
early character had long been visible, and Mr. Maclagan obtained 
leave to take them out of the walls and bring them to London 
for examination. It was then seen that they formed part of the 
same cross-shaft to which the other stone belonged, and when 
fitted together it was demonstrated that the one face of the shaft 
had figures of Christ and the apostles, set under round arches, 
and the other a vine scroll with birds and beasts in the scrolls. 
The workmanship was excellent and the detail of such merit 
that the attribution of a date early in the eighth century seems 
justified. And to this it must be added that as the Winchester 
bowl has no parallels outside Britain, so we may search the con- 
tinent of Europe in vain to find anything contemporary which 
can be set beside this school of English stone-carving. In these 
days of magnificent exhibitions of one national school or another, 
Flemish, Dutch, Italian, or Oriental, it would not be amiss to 
consider what effect might be produced by the assembling under 
one roof of all the outstanding examples of carved stone-work 
of English provenance from the seventh century to the Norman 
Conquest. 

Two important investigations into African pre-history— 
Mr. Leakey’s work in Kenya, and Mr. Leslie Armstrong’s in 
Rhodesia—have produced striking corroboration of that unity of 
palaeolithic culture which, against all probabilities, seems to be 
demonstrated, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, wherever its 
traces are found. The caves and rock-shelters of the Matoppos, 
with their painted friezes of beasts and men, cannot indeed 
claim the same artistic pre-eminence as those of Les Eyzies or 
Altamira, but their kinship is not to be denied, and the assump- 
tion of an origin in a territory now occupied by the Sahara 
Desert, from which colonies travelled northwards across the 
Straits of Gibraltar and southwards towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, cannot easily be set aside. But the sequence of develop- 
ment of palaeolithic implements, where no question of contact 
can arise, is infinitely more difficult to comprehend—one fashion 
follows another in the same order, over infinite periods of time, 
and those who know best agree that exceptions to the rule do 
not come near to establishing any contrary presumption. And 
the immense duration of these primitive phases is a further 
obstacle ; we who can see how radically a single century changes 
the forms of modern culture, and who find it hard to believe, 
in the face of direct evidence, that the art of dynastic Egypt can 
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continue unaltered for a thousand years, are utterly unfitted to 
visualize the mind of primitive man, who for countless genera- 
tions must have remained as set in his ways as the beasts among 
whom he lived. But it is by such enterprises as those of 
Mr. Leakey and Mr. Armstrong that the outlines of these 
earliest essays in the arts of life gradually gain precision, and 
the fragments of pottery, an accomplishment commonly denied 
by prehistorians to palaeolithic man, which Mr. Leakey was 
able to bring home with him, are very much a case in point. 
In this connexion many here will remember a certain liveliness 
caused last year by the attribution, on geological grounds, of 
certain wrought flints, which, by all the accepted rules, should 
be of neolithic character, toa palaeolithic date. Whatever may be 
the ultimate outcome of this controversy, the present session 
can give us a little more food for thought of the same character. 
The first session’s work in the excavation of Hembury fort in 
Devon, which formed the subject matter of a particularly excel- 
lent paper by Miss Liddell, who had been in charge of the 
operations, established an early Iron Age occupation of that 
very imposing earthwork, and, so far as could be seen, no occu- 
pation of any previous period. But in positions which pointed 
to a date in the first century B.c. there occurred repeatedly 
certain leaf-shaped flint arrow-heads of a well-known type, whose 
neolithic origin is commonly accepted on sufficient evidence. 
Miss Liddell, with the true courage of enthusiasm, did not 
hesitate to draw the implied conclusion, and found support in 
more than one quarter for her revolutionary proceeding. 

Mr. Cecil Curwen and Mr. Williamson have contributed to 
our Journal a careful study of the date of Cissbury Camp in 
Sussex. It is interesting to note that the well-known flint mines, 
for the most part included within the camp, were not recognized 
for what they are even by such notable pioneers as General 
Pitt-Rivers and Canon Greenwell until the year 1875. It is 
by such records that we may measure the gradual increase of 
knowledge which nothing but field-work can bring. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from the recent excavations are that the 
ramparts of the camp were first made in the La Téne I period, 
that is, between 400 and 250 B.c., and that the occupation con- 
tinued till about 50 B.c., after which the interior of the camp 
seems to have been ploughed and used for cultivation. It is 
then suggested that late in the Roman period, or perhaps in 
post-Roman times, the camp was once more used for defensive 
purposes. Cissbury is one of a series of fortresses set on the 
heights south of the main ridge of the Downs, and for all of 
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these a La Téne I occupation seems probable, with an apparent 
desertion in the middle of the first century B.c. To explain 
this by Belgic immigration, which caused a descent from the 
hills to lower ground, and the consequent establishment of 
settlements which have become the towns of our historic period, 
is a view which can be supported by a good deal of evidence, and 
the later return to the high ground may be put down to the fear 
of the invading Saxons at the end of the Roman occupation. 
It is hardly necessary to say here that there is room for a great 
deal more investigation of this character, and that we have no 
reason to rest content with a quite unnecessary ignorance of the 
course of our native story. 

I cannot leave the question of excavation without a reference 
to the significant and illuminating results of Mr. Crowfoot’s 
clearing of the remains of early Christian churches at. Jerash in 
Palestine. The evidences of plan, and of ritual arrangements, 
are of great importance and merit a careful study, even though 
their influence on our own early churches is not very direct ; 
and the fine quality of the mosaic floors is an additional 
attraction. 

I have already remarked on the fact that the omens seem to 
be favourable to historical studies to-day. The appointment of 
a Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries, in 
July 1927, was to that extent a sign of the trend of public 
opinion. But what is more striking, and let me add unusual, 
is the attention that has been paid to its reports, the last instal- 
ment of which was issued in 1930. The fate of the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions so often approximates to total 
oblivion that the carrying into effect of a considerable propor- 
tion of those made by the Commission in question is a note- 
worthy event. ‘The relations of the great museums to kindred 
institutions all over the kingdom, and their attitude to archaeo- 
logical research, which should be active and not merely secondary, 
were closely considered, and the extent of their obligations to 
the generosity and goodwill of private benefactors was em- 
phasized. The very marked success of the National Art 
Collections Fund, which to-day abounds with members and has 
a large yearly income to apply to the purchase of objects for our 
museums and galleries, has suggested the formation of other 
bodies, often in support of a single institution only. But a project 
which may appeal with special force to us is that of the society 
called the Friends of the National Libraries, so brilliantly 
inaugurated two days ago in the rooms of the British Academy. 
This is destined to fill the gap unavoidably created by the 
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nature of the National Art Collections Fund, which cannot be 
invoked in aid of anything which is not primarily a work of art. 
Add to this that while the attractions of a work of art are 
naturally to some degree a protection to it, there is a whole class 
of objects of first-rate importance, historical manuscripts, which 
are constantly in danger, since to many persons they have no 
sort of appeal. Their rich relations, the illuminated MSS., 
carry their own recommendation on their pages—but it is the 
exception if an old document, stained with age and hard to 
decipher, commands respect from the casual observer. If more 
of them were of the nature of the charter of Free Warren which 
Mr. Clay exhibited to us recently, with its border of birds and 
beasts in lively colour, there would be. a different tale to tell. 
But, as it is, many of them exist on sufferance, having no proper 
home, and our debt to the labours of the Institute of Historical 
Research, now engaged on a census of such documents, and to 
the British Record Society, which aims at co-ordinating the care 
of documents all over the country, cannot be measured in words. 
Local depositories of records are coming into existence by 
private effort, since the time is not thought suitable for State 
assistance, and some two months ago I had the pleasure of being 
present at the inauguration of the strong room of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society in Leeds, which contains a large and 
growing collection of documents, and was formally declared 
open by the Master of the Rolls, Lord Hanworth, whose 
active support of such enterprises entitles him to the gratitude 
of every antiquary. It is a curious reflection that, while the 
appeal of our ancient buildings for protection is long since 
recognized and allowed, it has never appeared that the historical 
documents in which their history is contained have any claim to 
similar statutory safeguards. The new Society, however flourish- 
ing it may become, cannot expect to secure for the nation every 
important document that comes into the market, but its value 
will be clear at first sight, and I hope that antiquaries will give 
it all support, and subscribe to its funds on the same generous 
scale that the members of the N.A.C.F. are accustomed to do. 
It may be appropriate to call your attention to the adoption, 
only last month, of one of the major recommendations of the 
Museums Commission, by the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mission on Museums of eight members, with Lord D’Abernon 
as its chairman, and having for its terms of reference the general 
consideration of the interests of our national institutions, the 
promotion of co-operation between national and provincial 
bodies, and the stimulation of the generosity of public bene- 
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factors. Again, may I repeat, a welcome sign of the trend of 
public opinion. In such a connexion it is probable that many 
of you are aware of the foundation of a research studentship at 
the London Museum, through the generosity of Lord Esher. 
It is to be of the value of £300 a year, tenable normally for two 
years, and its object is stated to be the promotion of research 
into some aspect of the history or archaeology of London, 
whether by documentary research, by excavation, by museum 
work, or by a combination of these methods. The holder of the 
studentship is required to produce a thesis for publication at 
the discretion of the Trustees of the Museum, and the selection 
of candidates is entrusted to a committee on which our Society 
is officially represented. The first holder of the studentship 
has recently been chosen, and it will be a matter of satisfaction 
to us that he is Mr. Dunning, our observer in the City of 
London, whose qualifications for the task have been demon- 
strated to us in this room on more than one occasion. 

It is very satisfactory to know that after many years of effort 
the procedure in cases of Treasure Trove is now put on a footing 
which will ensure no loss of the archaeological evidence, and 
that this fortunate conclusion is due to the persistent efforts of 
our Fellow Dr. Hill, whose recent appointment to the very 
distinguished post of Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum is a matter for sincere congratulation to all 
concerned. For many years past the Society has given atten- 
tion to individual cases, with the object, not of abolishing the 
law of Treasure Trove, which in itself may afford valuable safe- 
guards, but of altering its methods of administration. In 1912 
a special committee was appointed to consider the matter, but 
in the end obtained no improvement. The law, it need hardly 
be said, is a typical instance of the survival of methods of 
enforcing a right of the Crown which has long ceased to be of 
any value. Indeed, it must have been very seldom, at any period, 
that the right to Treasure Trove, implicit in the conception of 
kingship, brought any considerable sum to the king’s coffers. 
Our public records contain many instances where the occurrence 
of treasure is made the occasion of a gift by the king to some 
one or other of what has been found—it was clearly not worth 
retaining. One of the arguments used in recent years against 
the custom has been that it might seriously hinder archaeological 
investigations on ancient sites, and in this connexion we may 
be reminded of a thirteenth-century royal grant of leave to dig 
in barrows in the Isle of Wight in search of treasure, which was 
to be reported if found. But the essence of the matter has been 
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that owing to the action of the Treasury in exercising, however 
formally, these traditional powers, the finder of treasure—quite 
apart from the difficult question of what constituted treasure— 
stood to lose by declaring his find, and therefore was naturally 
disposed to conceal it. The loss to the Crown of the value of 
the treasure was negligible, but the loss to knowledge of the 
scientific value of the find was likely to be great. Now, at last, 
this aspect of the matter has prevailed, and for the future the 
British Museum will deal with all cases. If the find is retained 
for the Crown or a museum its full market value will be paid 
to the finder. If it is not retained he will receive back the 
objects, with full liberty to do what he likes with them, or, if he 
wishes it, the British Museum will sell them for him at the best 
price obtainable. The notification of any find can be made either 
to the District Coroner, or directly to the British Museum. 

The consideration of this matter, recalling to my mind the 
events of twenty years ago, when I was yet new in the Society’s 
service, has put me in mind to make to you a suggestion to 
revive an old project now long in abeyance. 

In November 1828 H.M. King George the Fourth declared 
his intention of granting to the Society two medals annually, 
each of the value of fifty guineas, to be conferred in such 
manner as should appear to the Council to be best calculated to 
promote the objects of the Society. This gracious offer was 
acknowledged, with the thanks of the Society, but after that our 
records are silent, and one is left to suppose that the illness and 
death of the king, not long after, put an end to the grant. But 
the proposal has much to commend it, and I cannot but think 
that we might seriously consider its adoption, as of advantage 
to ourselves and to the dignity of archaeological science. It 
should be a gold medal, though not necessarily of the value of 
fifty guineas, and we should be free to select the annual recipient, 
not from among our own Fellows only, nor among British sub- 
jects only. It would be well to put the matter on an independent 
basis, by raising a small endowment fund, the interest on which 
would cover the annual cost of the medal. And with the 
artistic skill which is happily available to us, we should apprehend 
no difficulty in obtaining a design which would be worthy of the 
occasion. With this suggestion I end, gladly availing myself 
of this opportunity to express my thanks to the Officers, Council, 
and Fellows for their continued support during the past year, 
a support which makes what would otherwise be a heavy task 
one that can be undertaken without fear of disaster. 








The Lechmere Stone 
By Prof. G. Batpwin Brown 


In the house of Sir Edmund Lechmere, known as Severn 
End, near Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, there has been pre- 
served for a long time past the interesting Saxon funereal stone, 
which, through the owner’s kindness, I am permitted to make 
known to readers of the Antiquaries Fournal. Many have seen 
and admired it, but it has not yet been published. Its history 
is unknown except in so far as its presence at Severn End goes 
back beyond any memories or records, and may run to cen- 
turies. So housed, it has escaped many of the ills that carved 
Saxon stones are heirs to, and, as the photographs on pl. xxv 
will show, is in a singularly good state of preservation. One 
most important fact about it is its material, which is the local 
oolite, so much used in the neighbouring Saxon church of 
Deerhurst, with which it has some artistic affinities, and it is 
not only a local product but is attested as of Saxon origin by 
its general character and details. 

The general form is a little like an antefix from a Greek 
stone temple, having a vertical face as its front that bears the 
principal decorative motive; it measures 1 ft. 8 in. in height 
by a width of about 11 in. This motive is an interesting stand- 
ing figure of Christ holding a book, shown on pl. xxv, 1, froma 
photograph by the writer. Against a cruciferous nimbus is 
relieved the full-faced head of the Saviour, with a pointed 
beard and a thick roll of hair framing the upper part of the 
face, the features on which are worn away. ‘This is the case 
too with the details of the hands, which are holding the book 
in much the same way as the Christ of the Rothbury Cross at 
Newcastle. The upper hand does not indicate the act of bless- 
ing as is so often the case. The orbits of the eyes, now hollow, 
seem to have been filled in with some substance of a dark blue 
colour which has left traces. The figure shows a slight bend 
towards the sinister side which obviates any look of stiffness, 
and it is robed in an under and an upper dress, about which it 
is difficult to be sure how far ecclesiastical correctness has been 
aimed at by the sculptor. The under dress certainly seems to 
give the form of the alb when it was taken over by the Church 
and supplied with tight-fitting sleeves to the wrist; but the 
upper garment is not so clear, and the skirt-like character of 
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its lower part seems hardly to agree with the wide opening up 
above which shows the alb almost to the waist. 

The thickness of the stone from front to back is in the upper 
part three or four inches, the space being utilized for the dis- 
play of a rather graceful foliage scroll, not of vine character 
(pl. xxvu, 2). In order that the stone shall stand steadily up- 
right the thickness from front to back is increased in the lower 
part to about eight inches, and the surface of the bottom plane 
of the monument is carefully dressed smooth. On the back 
(pl. xxvi1, 3) there is carved a cross-head enclosed in a circle and 
supported on a shaft made up of a succession of balusters. On 
each side of this composite shaft, the Saxon character of which 
is obvious, there is a foliage scroll that is similar to that 
carved round the edge of the stone in the space provided by its 
thickness. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Reginald Smith that in its 
general shape and arrangement the stone bears some resem- 
blance to the Saxon funereal monument preserved in the church 
of Whitchurch, Hants, that was exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in the summer of 1930. The two pieces are 
at first sight not much like each other, for the Hampshire stone 
is much wider in the front, measuring 1 ft. 9 in. against 11 in., 
with a height of 2 ft., 4 in. more than that of the Lechmere 
piece, and it is also nearly twice as thick and gives room in its 
7 in. for the two-lined Anglo-Saxon funereal inscription. The 
thickness from front to back at the bottom is 10} in., while the 
Lechmere stone is 8 in. in the similar dimension. The Hants 
monument is thus heavier and more massive, while the bust of 
the beardless Christ is very rudely carved, though it resembles 
that on the other stone in holding in the left hand a book. 
The inscription takes the place of the scroll of ornament, but 
there is graceful incised ornament on the upper part of the back 
of the stone which quite counteracts the impression of rudeness 
conveyed by the bust of Christ. 

Of the aesthetic merit of the Lechmere piece a good idea 
can be derived from the photographs, and it is at least suffi- 
ciently in evidence to make some antiquaries locate the work in 
the twelfth century. Such an attempt is, however, predoomed 
to failure because there is not a feature or detail in it that can- 
not be found in Saxondom, while it exhibits characteristics that 
are not found in post-Saxon days. The fashion of the cross- 
head is as likely as not to tempt lovers of the beautiful 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century foliated crosses on the coped 
tombstones to gather it into the same fold. As a fact, however, 
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it is the selfsame form that has been given to the exquisitely 
worked cross in silver repoussé in the centre of the plate that 
was made to cover the wooden slab that seems to have been the 
real portable altar of St. Cuthbert. This silver cross is sadly 
mutilated, but enough detail remains to justify as accurate the 
drawing of the scheme of the cross given in a previous volume 
of the work as noticed below.’ It will there be seen that the 
little round, that on the Lechmere cross terminates the ends of 
the arms of the cross patée, occurred in the same position in the 
silver cross of St. Cuthbert’s altar, which is certainly of Saxon 
date.3 The stem of the Lechmere cross is made up of a 
succession of baluster-like forms which are distinctly Saxon and 
would not occur in a medieval carving. The decorative scroll- 
work round the outside and on the back beside the shaft of the 
cross is a very interesting feature, and emphasizes the fact that 
all through the Saxon period there existed a tradition of foliage 
ornament quite independent either of the vine tradition pre- 
eminently important in the early days of Saxon art, or of the 
acanthus tradition which came in from Carolingian sources and 
affected the art of southern England in later Saxon times. It 
might be called the pointed leaf style, for this foliage form, single 
and flat or deeply hollowed, or set trefoil fashion three on a stem, 
occurs occasionally in rather casual appearances throughout the 
Saxon period from the time of the sceattas downwards. Here 
on the Lechmere stone it presents itself with great boldness 
and brings the pointed trefoil leaf into prominence while it takes 
care to show the distinctively Saxon sheath at the junction of a 
branch with the main stem. It may be compared with the 
foliage scroll that appears above and below on the bowl of the 
Deerhurst font. There are differences as well as resemblances, 
for the ornament on the font may be called a vine scroll from 
the appearance of rosettes, which are conventionalized bunches 
of grapes, but trefoil leafage is also much in evidence, and the 
two scrolls agree in their general treatment and might be con- 
temporary. Ifa date be suggested here for the monument, we 
should probably not be far wrong in connecting it with Deer- 
hurst Church, which, together with its font, may be set down as 
the earlier half or the middle of the tenth century. 


* The Arts in Early England (London: John Murray), vi, pt. 1, p. 12 f. 

* Ibid. v, pl. xxv, 26. 

3 A similar bronze cross with the little rounds, from Canterbury, is figured in 
V.C. H., Kent, i, 382. 











A Seal of Edward II for Scottish Affairs 
By Hirary Jenkinson, F.S.A. 


Tue seal (pl. xxv) which has led to the following notes was 
discovered by the Duke of Rutland among his muniments at 
Belvoir Castle in 1928 and was exhibited by him to the Society 
of Antiquaries on December 6th of that year, when I gave a brief 
description of it. Some apology is owing both to the owner 
and to the Society for the time that has elapsed without anything 
being printed about a very interesting find; but the fact is, that it 
raises anumber of points which in 1928 I barely mentioned, but 
which seemed to meof considerable interestand some importance, 
and which I designed to study in more detail. Up tothe present 
this detailed study has not proved feasible, and I feel that I must 
not further delay publication; but I hope that by one hand or 
another the fuller treatment may yet be accomplished. 

A special seal of Edward | ad regimen regni Scocie was already 
known before the present discovery was made. —- Wyon* 
does not mention it, Palgrave* (1837), Laing? (1866), and 
Bain* (1884) were aware of its existence. An almost perfect 
specimen in the Public Record Office 5 (see pl. xxrx) is of dark 
green wax, measures about 3 in. in diameter, and shows on the 
obverse the king seated in majesty and on the reverse a shield 
of the arms of England. 

The legend is (on the obverse) SIGILUVIM EDWARDI DEI 
GRACIA RE[GIS ANGLE DUI hIBERWIE (and on the reverse in 
continuation of this) ET DVCIS AQVITAMWIE AD REGIMEN 
REGNI SCOCIE DEPVTATVIM. A sulphur cast, apparently 
from the Record Office specimen, is in the British Museum ° 
and is reproduced by W. de Grey Birch,’ who says® that the seal 
was used ‘ during the second interregnum, roth July 1296 to 27th 
March 1306’, but does not cite his authority for this. 


* A. B. and Allan Wyon, The Great Seals of England (1887). 

* Sir Francis Palgrave, Documents and Records illustrating the History of 
Scotland, pages cited below. 

3 Henry Laing, Catalogue of Scottish Seals, i, p. 2. 

+ Joseph Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, numbers cited 
below. 

5 It is appended to Excheguer, Treasury of the Receipt, Scottish Documents, 
(E. 39) 93/16. 

° British Museum, Catalogue of Seals, iv, p. 9. 

7 See his Scottish Seals, illustrations nos. 18 and 19, in vol i. 
® Ibid., p. 38. 
VOL. XI R 
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The nearest parallel to sucha seal, from the point of view of 
the English Chancery, is the series of seals for French Affairs 
in use in the fifteenth century, of which a number have been 
illustrated by Wyon*; but in design these are different, since 
they use a smaller counterseal instead of a reverse matrix. In 
this respect the Scottish seal takes its place rather in that long 
series of modifications of the Great Seal which was produced 
by the requirements of Palatinates and of great public depart- 
ments, such as the Exchequer and the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas. These seals, which are not described by 
Wyon, have received very little attention,” and their history as 
well as their form would repay investigation. They are always 
smaller than the Great Seal. In design their common feature 3 
is that they discard sometimes one, sometimes the other, of the 
two figures of the sovereign shown on the Great Seal in favour 
of a shield of arms on the reverse; in which respect they are 
parallel to the series of great seals of the more important barons, 
except that in these the equestrian figure is the normal one.‘ 


The Duke of Rutland’s specimen is, so far as present know- 
ledge goes, practically unique, the only other example being 
a barely recognizable fragment, which had up to now escaped 
notice, attached to a document of which a transcript is printed 
below.5 The example from Belvoir Castle is a good but imperfect 
impression in natural wax appended ona narrow parchment tag 
to letters patent of Edward II, dated at Berwick-on-Tweed on 
December 5th in his fourth year ; by which the king confirmed 
a grant made in maritagio by Aymer de Hoveden to his daughter 
Elizabeth and her husband David de Langeton. In two late 
endorsements (probably of the early nineteenth century) it is 
wrongly ascribed to the reign of Edward I. The persons 
concerned may be traced in a certain number of records, but 
except for the fact that their sphere of action lay in Scotland 
and on the marches, their careers do not seem to offer any 
detail of interest to our present purpose. The land involved 


* Plates x11, XVI, XVII. 

* Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte in his Notes on the Great Seal does not deal with 
them at any length. 

3 These remarks do not apply to the design of certain post-medieval seals ; 
for instance, those used in the Colonies. 

4 For the exceptional ‘ Palatinate’ seal of an Earl of Surrey, showing a figure 
seated in majesty on one side, see Sir W. H. St. John Hope in Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXVil, 4. 

5 No. vi in the Appendix to this article. It escaped the observation of Bain 
although he was familiar, as has been noted, with the Scottish seal of Edward I. 
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(Kirkyetholm in Kirknewton) apparently came into the posses- 
sion of the Manners family soon after 1379, bringing with it, 
presumably, muniments which included the document here 
under discussion.” 

The first point of interest about this new seal is that it is 
undoubtedly an impression from the matrix of the Scottish seal 
of Edward I, altered by the addition on the reverse, or shield, 
side of (presumably two) castles, in allusion to the King’s 
mother, Eleanor of Castile. There is, however, nothing very 
surprising in this, since alteration even of the Great Seal from 
one generation to another is by no means unknown; indeed 
the Great Seal of Edward I was itself altered in precisely the 
same way as this, and later, with the further addition of fleurs- 
de-lis, served for Edward III. What is of more importance 
is the appearance here of fresh evidence upon a very obscure 
point, that of the Edwardian machinery for the administration 
of Scotland, to which we now turn. 


In 1904 Miss Mary Bateson printed* from the MSS. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a fourteenth-century docu- 
ment, copied from one slightly earlier, which gives a statement 
of, or plan for, the organization of a royal establishment for 
Scotland; she suggested that this dated from 1305 and was of 
English origin. Later, Professor Tout accepted? Miss Bate- 
son’s suggestion, and from other sources added some details, 
which included* the names of two English chancellors of 
the Scottish establishment, William de Bevercote (acting in 
December 1304 and retired or dead by February 1316) and 
James de Broughton (appointed June 1317, retired or dead by 
Easter 1320). He remarked that this organization, ‘ elaborated 
in 1305’, ‘was destroyed by the success of Robert Bruce’: but 
that ‘nevertheless the farce was kept up till at least 1317’. It 
will be noted that his new information puts back the date 
assigned by Miss Bateson to the organization ; unless we are to 
assume that (a not infrequent medieval happening) administra- 
tive practice preceded in fact the statutory approval of it. The 
Corpus Christi document suggests elaborate arrangement for 
recording, but the resultant rolls or registers, if they ever 
existed, are not known to have survived, and so far research 


* See K. H. Vickers, History of Northumberland, xi, p. 227. In the same 
volume will be found (p. 226) some mention of David de Langeton. Hoveden 
figures in the Rageman Ro// (Bannatyne Club edition, p. 134). 

* In the Scottish Historical Society’s Misce//anea, vol. ii. 

3 Place of Edward II ..., p. 389. 4 Ibid., p. 391. 

R2 
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has stopped at this point. It does not seem to have occurred 
to any one that original documents, if they have survived and 
could be found and classified, might throw further light upon 
the proceedings of a very interesting institution. We should 
like to know under what circumstances this institution functioned 
and how active it was: can we assemble the documents which 
will tell us? 

Under present limitations of time and space it is not possible 
to make much impression on so considerable a piece of investi- 
gation; but I examined in this connexion ten documents which 
I found without much difficulty, and the resulting inferences, 
which were of a rather unexpected kind, may serve at least to 
mark out some lines for future inquiry. It may be convenient 
first to list the documents in chronological order: six, it will 
be noted, have actually some portion of the Scottish seal 
appended to them. All are in the Public Record Office except 
(2) and (8): 


(1) E. 39/93/16. At Carlisle, 25 Sept., 26 Edw. I. 
ScorrisH SEAL in green wax on pink and green silk laces. 
French. Form (abnormal) as Appendix (i). 


Grant of Lands in Scotland to Guy, Earl of Warwick. 
(See Bain, ii, no. 1009; printed by Palgrave, p. 202.) 


(2) Durham Chapter, Misc. Charters, 992.* Same date. 
ScortisH SEAL in green wax on pink silk laces. 
French. Form (abnormal) as Appendix (i). 


Grant of Lands in Scotland to Prior and Church of Durham. 
(See W. Greenwell and C. Hunter Blair, Durham Seals, ii, p. 399.) 


(3) E. 39/93/1. At Peebles, 10 Aug., 29 Edw. I. 
ScoTTisH SEAL in green wax on pink silk laces. 
French. Form (abnormal), see Appendix (i). 


Grant of Lands in Scotland to Aymer de Valence. 
(See Bain, ii, no. 1214; printed by Palgrave, p. 234.) 


(4) Ancient Deeds, A. 15202. At Odiham, 14 Jan., 31 Edw. I. 


[No Seat remains; parchment tag. ] 

Latin. Form (abnormal), resembling Appendix (vi).” 
Extension of previous grant 3 of Lands in Berwick to Ralph de Manton. 
(Not in Bain.) 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hunter Blair and of the Chapter 
Clerk, Mr. K. C. Bayley, for information about this charter. 

* With these exceptions—sigi//um nostrum presentibus fecimus apponi instead 
of presenti carte nostre sigillum nostrum duximus apponendum, and omission of the 
witnesses and Data per manum nostram. 

3 This has not been traced. 
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(5) Ancient Deeds, A. 15163. At Lanercost, 4 Oct., 34 Edw. I. 
Great SEAL in green wax on pink and green silk laces. 
Latin. Form (ordinary Charter), see Appendix (ii). 


Grant of Lands, etc., in Scotland to Aymer de Valence. 
(See Bain, ii, no. 1839 ; Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii, p. 70.) 


(6) E. 39/95/8. Same date. 
ScorrisH SEAL in natural wax on parchment tag. 
Latin. Form (ordinary Letters Patent), see Appendix (iii). 


Extension of preceding and other grants to Aymer de Valence. 
(See Bain, ii, no. 1840; printed by Palgrave, p. 359.) 


(7) Ancient Deeds, A. 15207. At Tinwaid, 30 Aug., 1 Edw. II. 
[No Seat remains; parchment tongue."] 
Latin. Form (abnormal), see Appendix (iv). 


Letters de intendendo for Aymer de Valence on his appointment as 
Keeper and Lieutenant in Scotland. 
(Not in Bain; but printed by Rymer under date.) 


(8) In Muniments at Belvoir Castle. At Berwick, 5 Dec., 4 Edw. II. 
ScoTTisH SEAL in natural wax on narrow parchment tag. 
Latin. Form (ordinary Letters Patent), see Appendix (v). 
Confirmation of a grant by Aymer de Hoveden of Lands in Northum- 
berland to his daughter and son-in-law. 
(Not previously known.) 


(9) Ancient Deeds, A. 15215. At Berwick, 12 June, 7 Edw. II. 
ScoTTIsH SEAL in natural wax on parchment tag. 
Latin. Form (abnormal), see Appendix (vi). 


Grant to Hugh le Despenser, the younger, of Lands in Scotland. 
(See Bain, iii, no. 362.) 


(10) Ancient Deeds, A. 15216. Same date. 
[No Seat remains ; parchment tag. ] 
Latin. Form as above. 


Similar grant to Hugh and his wife. 
See Bain, iii, no. 361.) 


Certain comments upon this series of documents at once 
suggest themselves. In the first place there is the striking 
fact that either French or Latin may be used, at least at the 
beginning of the period, for a document of the most formal 
character. ‘This is quite alien to the practice of the contempo- 
rary English Chancery, whose conventions, by the way, were 
by this time fairly settled. 

Then there is a most curious difference of form. There is one 
document which begins something like a charter, ends like 


" The cut to make this tongue extends only half-way across the document. 
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letters patent, and has an odd clause which specifies the use of 
the Scottish seal, but no witness! (no. 7: Appendix, no. iv). 
There are six which have, either in Latin or French, an address 
to all bailiffs and faithful men,‘ and an unusual sealing clause— 
in witness of which thing we have caused [or have thought it fit for] 
our seal to be set to these presents [or to our present charter] ; followed 
(save in one case) by witnesses and a statement that the document 
is given by our hand (nos. 1-4, 9 and 10: Appendix, nos. i and 
vi). ‘There are two perfectly normal letters patent, but with 
the Scottish seal (nos. 6 and 8: Appendix, nos. iii andv). And 
there is an absolutely normal charter under the English Great 
Seal (no. 5: Appendix, no. ii). Probably a little research would 
enable us to complete the series with an example of the ordinary 
Great Seal on ordinary letters patent used for a Scottish grant: 
certainly there are enrolments which suggest it.’ 

The kindness of Mr. J. W. Hunter Marshall enables me to 
add that whatever may have been the origin of this collection of 
diplomatic peculiarities it is not to be traced to the practice of 
the Scottish Royal Chancery of an earlier date. 

Further, we note that apart from the first document (no. 7) 
mentioned above, which is, or should be, a mere writ de inten- 
dendo, all these forms are used for very much the same purpose— 
a royal grant in connexion with land in Scotland or on the 
marches. In one instance a charter under the English seal 
and letters patent under the Scottish seal are used in connexion 
with the same grant and are actually dated on the same day and 
at the same place; which seems to upset any criterion—of time 
and place, convenience, or nature of grant—which we might 
suggest for the employment of the Scottish matrix. Note by 
the way that once (if the dating clause is not deceiving us) this 
seal was employed when the king was at Odiham, in Hamp- 
shire; but it is proper to add that the dating of letters under 
the Great Seal at this time can be extremely eccentric. 


These and other diplomatic puzzles we must leave to exercise 
the ingenuity of other scholars, merely adding to the above 
rough comment the fact that, saving for the charter, which is 
duly enrolled in its proper place,? we have not been able to trace 


* Since this article was written I have found reason to believe that this form 
of address was used freely in England—though the fact has not been previously 
noted—for certain unimportant patents, such as Pardons: but not, as here, for 
formal grants. 

* See, ¢.g., Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 446, 447. 

3 See Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii, p. 70. 
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in any records of the English Chancery either enrolment or 
warrant for any of these documents. But two more general 
remarks may be offered in conclusion. 

First, we have seen that it is possible to have what are, on 
the surface, perfectly ordinary English letters patent sealed 
with the Scottish seal. Supposing these to have lost their seal, 
nothing but the fact that they are concerned with Scottish affairs, 
and perhaps (but this is a delicate and doubtful test) that they 
do not figure in the ordinary Chancery enrolments or warrants, 
would lead us to conjecture the use of the special seal. Is it 
possible that among the various collections, public and private, 
of deeds of this period there may lurk quite a number of such 
documents ? 

Secondly, we have what appears to be a surer test in the 
abnormal forms of wording which have been noted above. There 
need be little hesitation in assigning any further examples of 
such forms which may be discovered in a seal-less condition to 
the Anglo-Scottish Chancery, and if a reasonable number of 
them can be brought to light we may yet arrive at some definite 
conclusions as to the activities of this very curious little piece 
of state machinery. 


APPENDIX 


DOCUMENTS UNDER THE SEAL 4D REGIMEN REGNI 
SCOCIE, AND ONE UNDER THE GREAT SEAL, 
RELATING TO SCOTTISH GRANTS 


(i)." Grant to Aymer de Valence, 10 August 1301. 


Edward par la grace de dieu Roi Dengleterre / Seignur Dirlande et 
Ducs Daquitayne ; a touz ses Baillifs et ses foiaux / salutz / Sachiez nous 
pur le bon et loiable seruise que nostre chier Cosyn et foial / Eymer de 
Valence nous ad fait auoir done et graunte et par ceste nostre presente 
Chartre conferme / a meisme celuy Eymer / Mil Liuerees de terre par 
renable estente / en la terre et en le Reaume Descoce/. Cest asauoir du 
Chastel et dela Baronie de Botheuill’ / et des autres terres et tenementz / 
en le dit Reaume / q’ feurent a Williem de Murreue / le dime iour de 
Iuyl Lan de nostre Regne vint et quart’ / et les queux deueyndrent / a 
nos meyns / sicome a nous forfetes par Lenemite et rebelte / meisme celuy 
Williem / auant quil se rendist / a nostre foi et a nostre volunte / a Mon- 
ros / Lan et le iour susditz / A auoir et tenir de nous et de nos heirs ceo 
q’ de nous est tenu / et des autres ceo q’ de eux par nostre graunt serra 
tenu al auantdit Eymer et a ses heirs oue Auoesons des Eglises feez et 
forfetures de touz nos enemis et rebels q’ tindrent du dit Williem / en le 


* Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, Scottish Documents (E. 39), 93/1. 
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dit Reaume Descoce / lan et le iour susditz / et oue totes autres apurte- 
nances par lestente susdite / ffesant a nous et a nos heirs et as autres Seignurs 
susditz ; les seruises de ceo dues et customez a touz iours / Et si les / 
Chastel’ / Baronie / terres et tenementz auantditz oue Auoesons / feez et 
forfetures et les autres apurtenances / si come sus est dit / nateignent la 
dite value; de Mil Liures par an; nous / ou nos heirs ceo q’ ent 
defaudra ; au dit Eymer ou a ses heirs perfroms ailleurs des terres des 
enemis a plus pres q’ home purra couenablement en meisme le Reaume ; 
Et si ices Chastel / Baronie / terres et tenementz auantditz / oue Auoesons 
feez et forfetures / et les autres choses susdites; passent icele value ; / 
dunck’ le surplusage / outre la dite estente / a nous eta nos heirs demorge 
a nostre volunte /. fforpris nekedent les terres et les tenementz / purpris 
sur nous ou sur autres par le dit Williem ou par les suens si nules .i. ad 
pens le temps de ceste gere comencee / les queux nous voloms q’ demor- 
gent en nostre meyn / tauntk’ dreit ent soit fait / Et forpris les terres et 
les tenementz / q’ feurent au dit Williem / ou q’ feurent tenu du dit 
Williem / en le dit Reaume Descoce / si nules de ces auioms done * ou * 
graunte a nos autres foiaux auant la Confectioun de ceste nostre presente 
Chastre /. Et ne voloms q’ par encheisoun de ceo doun / rien ne des- 
chiece? al auandit Eymer ne a ses heirs del fe quil prent de nous par an; 
a nostre Eschekere / Dengleterre /. En tesmoigne de queu / chose; a 
ceste nostre presente Chastre; auoms fait mettre nostre seal / A. y ces 
testmoignes / Iohan / Counte de Warenne // Guy Counte de Warwyk’ / 
Nostre Chier Cosyn Iohan de Bretayne / Henr’ de Percy / Huwe Le 
Despenser Huwe Bardolf’ / Robert le filz Roger Williem Le Latimer / 
Adam de Welle et autres/. Don’ par nostre meyn a Pebbles le dime iour 
Daust ; Lan de nostre Regne vint et Neouysme / 


[Sea/ad regimen regni Scocie in green wax 
(top part of legend on each side missing) 
appended by pink silk laces.] 


[Endorsed in later hands 38 and Valence.] 


(11).3 Grant to Aymer de Valence, 4 October, 1306. 


Edwardus dei gracia Rex Anglie / Dominus Hibernie / et Dux Aqui- 
tanie / Archiepiscopis / Episcopis / Abbatibus / Prioribus / Comitibus / 
Baronibus I[usticiariis / Vicecomitibus / Prepositis / Ministris / et omnibus 
balliuis / et fidelibus suis /salutem. Licet per cartam nostram dederimus / 
et concesserimus / dilecto consanguineo / et fideli nostro / Adomaro de 
Valencia / forestam nostram de Selkirk’ cum pertinencijs. Ita quod eam 
deafforestet / prout in carta predicta plenius continetur ; volumus / tamen 
et concedimus / pro nobis / et heredibus nostris / quod predictus Adomarus 
et heredes sui / quantum voluerint de foresta predicta imparcare / et fos- 
sato / et haya includere / et sic inclusum tenere / et similiter quantum 
inde voluerint liberam chaceam pro grossis feris facere / et eam liberam 
chaceam tenere pro voluntate sua poterunt / sibi et heredibus suis imper- 


* Written over an erasure. * Idem. 
3 Exchequer, Treasury of the Receipt, Ancient Deeds, A. 15163. 
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petuum absque impedimento nostri / vel heredum nostrorum / Lusticia- 
riorum vicecomitum Escaetorum / aut aliorum Ministrorum nostrorum 
quorumcumque. Hijs testibus venerabilibus patribus Waltero Couen- 
trensi / et Lichefeldensi. Johanne Karliolensi / Episcopis / Henrico de 
Laci Comite Lincoln’ / Hunfrido de Bohun Comite Hereford’ / Roberto 
de Clifford’, Henrico de Grey / Roberto de La Ward’ senescallo hospicij 
nostri / et alijs). Data per manum nostram apud Lanercost’ / quarto die 
Octobris / Anno regni nostri Tricesimo quarto. 


[At end of line]. Shireburn. 
[Below on the sealing fold] Dupp{licatur] 
[Endorsed in later hands] 37 and Valence 


[Great Seal in green wax appended by silk laces.] 


(iii).' Lesters patent extending the previous and other grants to 
Aymer de Valence, 4 October 1306. 


Edwardus dei gracia Rex Anglie / Dominus Hibernie / et Dux Aqui- 
tanie / Omnibus ad quos presentes littere peruenerint; salutem. Cum 
per cartam nostram dederimus / et concesserimus / dilecto Consanguineo 
et fideli nostro / Adomaro de Valencia / Castrum nostrum de Selkyrk’ / et 
eciam Maneria nostra / et? dominicas terras nostras / de Selkyrk’ et Tres- 
quayr / et Burgum nostrum de Pebblis / cum Molendinis et omnibus aliis 
pertinenciis / suis? / nec non totam forestam nostram de Selkyrk’ cum 
pertinenciis suis. Habenda et tenenda eidem Adomaro et heredibus 
suis / prout in dicta carta nostra plenius continetur /; Volentes eidem 
Adomaro graciam facere vberiorem. dedimus et concessimus pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris eidem Adomaro forisfacturam terrarum et tenemen- 
torum cum pertinenciis omnium inimicorum et rebellium nostrorum / qui 
de nobis de Castro / Maneriis / et terris predictis tenuerunt / die quo 
a fide nostra recesserunt Roberto de Brus et complicibus suis inimicis et 
rebellibus nostris adherendo / et que nobis sunt forisfacta racione inimicicie 
et rebellionis predictarum. Habenda et tenenda eidem Adomaro et 
heredibus suis imperpetuum. In cuius rei testimonium has litteras nostras 
fieri fecimus patentes. ‘Teste me ipso apud Lanrecost’ quarto die Octobris. 
Anno regni nostri Tricesimo quarto. 

[Imperfect impression in natural wax of 
seal ad regimen regni Scocie, appended by 
narrow parchment tag. | 


[Endorsed with old press-number, 10.] 


(iv).> Letters de intendendo in favour of Aymer de Valence, 
30 August 1307. 

Edwardus dei gracia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie / 
Episcopis / Abbatibus Prioribus / Comitibus / Baronibus / Militibus / libere 
tenentibus et omnibus aliis Balliuis et fidelibus suis ad quos presentes littere 
peruenerint / salutem. Cum assignauerimus dilectum et fidelem nostrum 


* E. 39/95/8. * Written over an erasure. 3 Ancient Deeds, A. 15207. 
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Adomarum de Valencia Custodem et locum nostrum tenentem in Scocia 
quamdiu nobis placuerit /; vobis omnibus et singulis mandamus firmiter 
iniungentes quod eidem Adomaro in omnibus que ad custodiam terre 
predicte pertinent / intendentes sitis / obedientes / et respondentes. In cuius 
rei testimonium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Date sub 
sigillo nostro Scocie apud ‘Tynewald’ . xxx . die Augusti Anno regni nostri 
primo. ~ 

[No seal: part of tongue for it, cut along 

half the length of the document, remains. ] 


[Endorsed with three old press-numbers, 6, B. 3, and 5.] 


(v)." Confirmation of Grant by Aymer de Hoveden, 5 December 
1310. 


Edwardus dei gracia Rex Anglie / Dominus Hibernie / et Dux Aqui- 
tanie / Omnibus / ad quos presentes littere peruenerint, salutem. Dona- 
cionem / et concessionem / quas Adomarus de Houeden / fecit per cartam 
suam / Dauid de Langeton’ / et Elizabethe filie eiusdem Adomari / et 
heredibus de ipsis. Dauid et Elizabetha legitime procreatis / in liberum 
Maritagium / de tota terra ipsius Adomari in villa de Kirkyeteham / cum 
villanis / et eorum sequelis / et catallis / et cum omnibus aliis pertinenciis / 
et libertatibus / ad dictam terram spectantibus / Habenda et tenenda / 
eisdem Dauid et Elizabethe et heredibus de ipsis Dauid et Elizabetha legi- 
time procreatis / vt predictum est / sicut in dicta carta plenius continetur ; 
Ratas habentes / et gratas, eas pro nobis / et heredibus nostris / quantum 
in nobis est concedimus et confirmamus / sicut carta predicta racionabiliter 
testatur. In cuius rei testimonium / has litteras nostras fieri fecimus 
patentes. “Teste me ipso apud Berewyc’ super Twed. quinto die 
Decembris, Anno regni nostri / quarto.— per ipsum Regem. 


[Portion of a good impression in natural wax 
of the seal of Edward II ad regimen regni 
Scocie, appended by narrow parchment 
tag. ] 

[Various Endorsements, all of later date.] 


(vi).* Grant to Hugh le Despenser the Younger, 12 Fune. 1314. 


Edwardus dei gracia / Rex Anglie / Dominus Hibernie / et Dux Aqui- 
tanie / Omnibus Balliuis et fidelibus suis; salutem. Sciatis nos pro bono 
seruicio quod dilectus et fidelis noster Hugo le Despenser / Iunior nobis 
impendit / et imposterum est impensurus / concessisse / dedisse / et hac 
carta nostra confirmasse pro nobis et heredibus nostris eidem Hugoni / 
omnes terras et tenementa cum pertinenciis / que fuerunt Thome Randolf’ 
inimici et rebellis nostri de hereditate sua in terra Scocie / et que tenuit 
die quo a fide nostra recessit inimicis nostris adherendo / et que nobis 
sunt forisfacta racione inimicicie et rebellionis ipsius Thome. Habenda 


* In the muniments of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle. 
* Ancient Deeds, A.15215. The document, in a large formal hand, opens with 
an elaborate decorated initial E. 
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et tenenda de nobis et heredibus nostris / ea que de nobis tenentur / et de 
aliis dominis feodorum / ea que de eis ex concessione nostra teneri debent / 
eidem Hugoni et heredibus suis /vna cum feodis Militum aduocacionibus 
ecclesiarum et omnibus aliis ad terras et tenementa predicta spectantibus / 
quoquo modo. Per seruicia inde debita et consuet aimperpetuum. In 
cuius rei testimonium presenti carte / sigillum nostrum duximus appo- 
nendum. Hiis testibus Gilberto de Clare Comite Gloucestr’ et Hertford’/ 
Humfrido de Bohun Comite Hereford’ et Essex / Adomaro de Valencia 
Comite Penbrok’ / Pagano de Tybotot / Bartholomeo de Badelesmere / 
Radulpho de Monte Hermeri / Edmundo de Malo Lacu Senescallo 
hospicii nostri et aliis. Data per manum nostram apud Berewycum 
super I'wedam. duodecimo die Iunij. Anno regni nostri septimo /. 


[at end of line~ dupplicatur. ] 
[ Fragments, in natural wax, of seal ad 
regimen regni Scocie, appended by parch- 
ment tag: much defaced. | 


[Early endorsement: Carta de tenementis que fuerunt Thome Randolf’ 
inimici. ] 








Lydney Castle 


By D. A. Casey, F.S.A. 
[Read 4 December 1930] 


In 1929, during the excavation of a prehistoric and Roman 
site upon Camp Hill in Lord Bledisloe’s deer-park at Lydney, 
on the borders of the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, 
a reputed earthwork upon the adjoining Little Camp Hill 
(fig. 1) was trenched and found to contain the remains of 
a small stone-built castle. The existence of this castle had not 
been previously noted, as the site has no known history and 
the remains of the walls are completely covered by the grass- 
grown banks of their own debris. The site had been regarded 
locally as that of a small camp, associated with the larger 
Roman ‘camp’ on the opposite hill. On the Ordnance maps 
it appears under the name Outpost. 

The attention of the excavators was more particularly directed 
to this hill through the unexpected recovery of a manuscript" 
by the Rt. Hon. Charles Bathurst, Lord Bledisloe’s great-grand- 
father, describing his excavation of the Roman buildings on 
Camp Hill about the year 1805. This manuscript was written 
before 1831. It was thought to have been lost when the 
mansion was destroyed by fire some fifty years ago, but was 
recently discovered by Mr. J. R. Gabriel in the archives of the 
Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association and has 
been restored to Lord Bledisloe. It was found to contain the 
following unpublished reference to Little Camp Hill: 

‘Some traces of buildings have been found upon the summit, 
which have not been opened. ... Some hewn sandstones... 
were found just without the mound of the camp, which might 
have formed some gateway, though no traces of external walls 
have been found.... The capital of a small pillar was also 
found and a few coins.... In the lower part of the camp it is 
recollected that the remains of a tessellated pavement were 
once exposed to view; but no excavations have lately been 
made on this hill.’ 

The lower part of the camp is clearly that part which has 
proved to be the outer court of the castle, as this is at a 
distinctly lower level than the rest, so, in order to investigate 


* Largely incorporated by Bathurst and King in The Roman Antiquities at 
Lydney Park, Glos., 1879. 
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the reference to a pavement, a series of trenches were cut 
across this area. The natural rock was found to be everywhere 
within 1 ft. 6 in. of the surface, but no trace of a pavement or 
of any building was found. Having investigated this point, 
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Fic.1. Sketch-map showing the sites of the castle and the Roman buildings 
in Lydney Park 


attention was directed to the upper or inner enclosure. Trial 
excavations were carried out, and it was found that the banks 
consisted entirely of fallen rubble, and covered the remains of 
walls and towers. 

With Lord Bledisloe’s permission and encouragement, it was 
decided to continue the excavation of the site in 1930. This 
was made possible largely through the generosity of an anony- 
mous benefactor of the Society, and the work was carried out 
during last May and June. 
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To Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler I am very greatly indebted for a 


great deal of assistance and advice which he has been good 
enough to give, not only in regard to the actual excavation but 
also in dealing with the material found and in compiling this 


paper. 
The Remains 


The building has proved to be a small castle with a rectangular 
keep, such as must have existed in some numbers in the 
twelfth century. It is of particular interest, as very little is 
known about the smaller castles of this period. Few of them 
have survived unobscured by later alterations and additions, 
and hitherto no similar example has been excavated. 

Although much robbed by stone-seekers, the walls still stand 
to a maximum height of 8 or g ft., and the building is almost 
complete on plan (pl. xxx). It consists of an inner and an 
outer court, together with a small rectangular keep. The 
inner court is surrounded by a wall, and occupies the highest 
part of the hill (fig. 4, a). Onthe south and the west sides this 
wall follows the edge of the hill where it is steepest, the keep 
being placed so as to command the approach to the castle up 
the less steep side from the north. The outer court is defended 
on one side by a rock-cut ditch and a bank, and on the other 
by the natural slope of the hill. There is an inner rock-cut 
ditch between the two courts. The castle is of quite small 
proportions, the whole area concerned being less than one 
acre. 

The walls are of rubble, bound together with an inferior 
sandy mortar, and faced with roughly squared masonry. The 
foundations everywhere go down to the natural rock, which is 
not far below the surface. ‘The limestone of the hill itself has 
been used for the rubble, and a local sandstone, red, yellow, or 
grey in colour, for the facing stones. 

The quoins and jambs are of larger blocks of worked sand- 
stone quite closely jointed, all of which show diagonal tooling. 
The general character of the masonry can be seen from plates 
xxx1 and xxx. Arough pointing still remains, in places, upon the 
inside of the walls of the keep and the gate-tower (pl. xxxiv, 1). 

Stone-robbers have removed nearly all the faced stone. Only 
one piece with moulding was found during the excavations, a 
large block with a plain double roll moulding on one end (fig. 2). 
It was found, fallen, at the inside of the entrance and was pre- 
sumably part of the gate, but its purpose is uncertain. Besides 
this, the only shaped stones found were two coping stones 
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(fig. 3); two voussoirs; and a number of chamfered plinth- 
stones which were found, fallen, both inside and outside the 
curtain wall.’ 
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Fic. 2. Stone found at the entrance 


The keep measures 30 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in. inside, and 57 ft. 
by 50 ft. at the base outside. The outer face is battered (at 
a slope of 1 in 2-8) from just above the foundations. On the 
north side the masonry is standing to a height of nearly g ft. 


* Mr. St. Clair Baddeley informs me that he has picked up a small fragment 
of chevron moulding upon this hill; it may be recalled also that Mr. Bathurst 
records the finding of the capital of a small pillar. 
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(including the foundations). Unfortunately the battered 
portion has nowhere survived to its full height, and thus the 
thickness of the wall at the top cannot be ascertained. For the 
purpose of the plan the thickness is shown as at its highest 
surviving point. 

The outer part of the wall at the south-west corner of the 
keep has been completely removed, but its former thickness at 
this point (12 ft.) is indicated by the extent of the adjacent 
curtain wall, which is complete on plan. 

At the north-west corner of the keep a square structure 
projects outwards. It is solid to the height at which it now 
stands, 5 or 6 ft. on the inside, but the outer face has been 
reduced to the footing-course. It is perhaps the base of a stair- 
turret. 

The lower part of the curtain-wall is battered on the outside 
west of the keep: the battered portion is standing to its full 
height, above which the face is vertical and the wall is 7 ft. 
10 in, thick. 

The gate-tower projects a few feet outwards from the wall. 
There is a room within it, with an entrance from the court. 
The masonry at the south-east corner of this room has been 
considerably disturbed, but it seems probable that there may 
have been a stairway at this point leading up to the ramparts. 
At the south-west corner of the curtain another tower projects 
from the wall, with a chamber inside it at ground level (pl. 
xxxI, 2). Upon the outside of the west wall there is a small 
projection, doubtless a buttress, of which only the lower few 
courses remain. 

The well, if there was one, was not found. There was 
a roughly circular depression in the ground within the inner 
court, but this proved to be an old iron-mine, such as exist in 
large numbers in this area. In this case the mine was either 
of Norman date or earlier, as at a depth of 7 ft. there was 
an undisturbed deposit of burnt material, containing fragments 
of pottery of the same character as the rest of the pottery found 
on the site. The mine was not completely excavated. 

The inner and the outer ditches are cut in the natural rock, 
as shown in the sections (pl. xxx). The inner ditch is narrowed 
opposite the entrance to the inner court, no doubt to accommo- 
date a wooden bridge. The ditch outside the northern curtain 
is only partially visible on the surface. Excavation showed 
that its relative depth had been increased by spreading the 
material from it on the space between itself and the curtain. 

A few additions have been made to the original structure. 
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Within the inner court at the point where the curtain-wall joins 
the keep a small annex has been added. 

Alongside this annex the remains of an oven were found 
(pl. xxxi, 1), oval in shape, built up against the curtain. It is 
roughly made of stones set in clay, and is paved with Roman 
hypocaust-bricks, amongst which are a few Roman tesserae. 
These bricks and tesserae were doubtless brought from the 
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Fic. 3. Coping stone 


Roman site on the adjoining hill, and may explain Mr. Bathurst’s 
reference to the discovery of a Roman pavement. 

The angle between the south end of the gate-tower and the 
curtain-wall has been filled in, at some later date, by an addi- 
tion which has a small external opening and may have formed 
the base of a garderobe. 

The east wall of the keep has at some time been largely 
rebuilt. On the outside it is now reduced to its footings, but 
upon the inside it stands to a height of 6 ft., and at either end 
the joint between the original and the rebuilt wall can be clearly 
seen (pl. xxxiv, 1). The rebuilt portion is supported at its base 
by a series of offsets which are bonded into the rebuild but 
overlap the original wall with a straight joint. 

The stratification within the keep is shown in fig. 4,8. “Two 
main floor-levels can be recognized, one of which correlates 
with the original building (Period I), and the other with the 
rebuilding of the east wall (Period II). The several layers, 
from the bottom, are as follows : 

(1) Loose stones, covering the surface of the natural rock. 
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(2) Yellow sand, similar to that used for the mortar of the 
walls, running up to and overlying the footings of the north 
and south walls. It was cut through when the east wall was 
rebuilt, and represents the original floor-level of Period I. 

(3) Burnt material, with fragments of burnt bones. This 
occurred in patches and did not cover the whole floor-area. 

(4) Red loam and stones, overlying the offsets of the rebuilt 
east wall. This represents a raising of the floor up to the level 
of these offsets. The remains of a hearth, paved with flat 
stones, were found at this level (pl. xxxi, 2). 

(5) Earth and clay, representing the occupation-debris of 
Period II. 

A few feet north of the hearth there was a post hole, 12 in. 
square, which went down to the natural rock. The stones and 
the sand of Period I had been piled up round the base of the 
post before the floor of Period II was laid. The post was thus 
prior to Period II and may well have been set up to support 
the floor above at the time when the east wall was down. 
There were probably other posts also, but as some of the 
interior of the keep was not cleared, owing to the presence of 
a large tree, their positions were not found. 

The accumulation of occupation-debris upon the two floor- 
levels in the keep, and elsewhere throughout the castle, was but 
slight, and clearly indicated that the building was occupied for 
only a comparatively short time. This inference is confirmed 
by the nature of the pottery, which is throughout of a uniform 
and consistent character. There was pottery, for instance, in all 
the layers in the keep, but there was no discernible difference 
between that from the earlier floor and that from the later. 


Historical 


No documentary evidence as to the date of the castle has yet 
been found. The determination of the date of the building 
must thus rest mainly upon the evidence of its plan. In this 
regard I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. A. W. 
Clapham, not only for his most helpful advice and criticism, 
but also for a great deal of relevant information as to the dating 
of other castles. 

In plan Lydney clearly belongs to the Norman keep-and- 
bailey type, which persisted down to the close of the twelfth 
century. The precise date when keeps ceased to be built 
cannot be given; but it can be said with certainty that in 
England few rectangular keeps were put up after the reign of 
Henry II, while the later type of castle, with round towers, is 








Vol. XI, pl. XXXI 
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1. The inner side of the north wall of the keep 





2. The chamber within the south-west tower 
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found fully developed by the early years of the thirteenth 
century. Clifford Castle, for instance, in the neighbouring 
county of Hereford, was built not later than the early years of 
the thirteenth century and has no keep, but consists of a court 
with projecting round towers at the corners, a form repeated 
almost exactly at Grosmont Castle, Monmouthshire. 

With a few notable exceptions, castles were not generally 
built in stone before the time of Henry I, and a building of 
such small size and importance as Lydney can certainly not 
have been built before this period. On the other hand, Lydney 
does not exhibit any late tendencies. Projecting towers on the 
curtain-wall are unusual for a Norman castle, but where they 
do occur they are of the rectangular form seen at Lydney, as 
for example upon the eleventh-century curtain at Richmond,' 
at Carisbrooke Castle * which was built about 1136, at Windsor 3 
temp. Henry II, and elsewhere. On the other hand thirteenth- 
century towers were almost invariably of round or rounded 
form, a fashion which seems to have come in with Richard I.4 
The essential function of a mural tower as understood in the 
thirteenth century was its ability to enfilade the walls, but this 
function is only partially achieved in the case of the earlier 
examples. The defences of the entrance at Lydney are com- 
paratively simple, and the gate-tower bears little resemblance 
to the massive gate-houses which were developed later. From 
the evidence of its plan, therefore, Lydney might have been 
built at any time from the beginning of the reign of Henry I 
(1100) to the close of the reign of Henry II (1189), but can 
scarcely be earlier or later than that period.° 

Unfortunately, hardly anything is known as to the history of 
the site during this time, and it is not even known by whom 
the land was held. In Domesday it is recorded that William 
Fitz Osbern, earl of Hereford, made a manor at Lydney from 
lands which he had taken from four separate owners. This 
manor almost certainly included Little Camp Hill.° On his 


* C.R. Peers, Richmond Castle. Official Guide, H.M.O.W. 1926. 

* V.C. H., Hampshire, v, 222. 

3 W. H. St. J. Hope, Windsor Castle, p.15. 

4 e.g. the Bell Tower at the Tower of London, which was almost certainly 
the work of this king. 

5 It is of interest to compare the plan of Castell Morgraig near Cardiff (J. Ward, 
Trans. Cardiff Naturalists’ Soc. xxxviii, 1905) with that of Lydney. They are of 
about the same size, but whereas Lydney is clearly an example of the earlier type 
of castle, Morgraig is of the transition period. In it the mural towers are fully 
developed, but at the same time the keep has been retained. 

° C.S. Taylor, Analysis of the Domesday Survey of Gloucestershire. 
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death Fitz Osbern’s estates, including Lydney, descended to 
his son Roger, but after Roger’s revolt and imprisonment in 
1075 they reverted to the Crown, and the earldom lapsed. 

After Domesday there is no further reference to Lydney 
manor until 1201, when there is a record of a law suit between 
the bishop of Winchester and Waleran of Newburgh, earl of 
Warwick, concerning land held by the earl at Lydney.’ This 
land was in all probability Lydney manor, and included the 
site of the castle, as from this time on the property is found in 
the possession of succeeding earls of Warwick. 

The commanding position of Little Camp Hill, overlooking 
the main road into South Wales and the Severn estuary, 
together with the steepness of its sides, and the stream which 
flows round its foot, makes it an admirable site for a building 
of this sort. But in the absence of documentary evidence the 
purpose for which the castle was built must remain a matter of 
conjecture. It can hardly be considered as part of the border 
defences, since it was always well within Norman territory. 
Fitz Osbern subdued Gwent before he died in 1071, and 
Domesday reveals it as a settled and Normanized land, a state 
from which it never seriously departed, except for a time 
during Stephen’s reign. After the fall of Roger, Fitz Osbern’s 
son, no new earl of Hereford was made and the conquest of 
South Wales was carried on by lesser lords. The advance, 
however, took place through Brecon and Radnor to the north 
and into Morganwg and Gower by sea. Gwent, immediately 
to the west of Lydney, remained unaffected by the struggle. 
The Forest of Dean and the surrounding districts were parti- 
cularly devoid of historical incident during the twelfth century. 
The civil war of Stephen’s time was kept out of this part of 
England, as the marcher lords were all on the side of the 
empress. The only event which might have concerned Lydney 
was the granting of the whole Forest of Dean, together with the 
castle of St. Briavels, by the empress, to Milo, sheriff of 
Gloucester, whom she also created earl of Hereford. 

At the time of William I the forest covered approximately 
the area it does to-day, and did not include Little Camp Hill. 
But from some time in the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth 
century the bounds of the forest were extended to the Wye on 
the west and to the Severn on the south. The date when this 
occurred cannot be exactly determined ; it was probably done 
by Henry II, but may have taken place before his time. The 


* Abbreviatio Placitorum 26. 2 John, Michaelmas term. Record Com- 
mission. I am indebted to Mr. F. H. Harris of Lydney for this reference. 
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castle thus may or may not have been within the forest, but in 
any case it does not appear to have been connected with the 
forest administration, although the records in this regard are 
certainly fragmentary. St. Briavels (only four miles away), 
which was in the hands of the Crown as early as 1131, when it 
is first mentioned, always seems to have been considered as the 
head-quarters of the forest.! 

As to the probable date of the building, it would seem that 
Lydney can more easily be assigned to the time of Stephen than 
to any other. It is most unlikely to have been built under 
Henry II, when private castles were being pulled down rather 
than put up, whereas during the Great Anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign we have an obvious pretext for the building of a small . 
stronghold such as this. It has often been assumed that these 
adulterine castles were only of earth and timber, but Stephen’s 
reign lasted for nineteen years, so there is no reason why 
some of them at least should not have been built of stone. 
The ascription of the building to this period is further supported 
by the fact that it appears to have been deliberately demolished 
in medieval times. Nothing was found in the accumulation 
of fallen building material and rubble (in the keep this was 
6 ft. deep), which could not have been of early medieval date, 
and further there was no break in this material such as would 
have resulted if the demolition had been caused solely by 
casual stone robbing over a prolonged period. 

It is tempting to associate the castle with the iron mines 
of the forest, as it is situated immediately alongside the rich 
iron-bearing area; the wood just to the north is honeycombed 
with the old workings. Iron was mined here in Roman times 
and perhaps earlier; Dr. Wheeler has discovered a Roman 
mine upon the opposite hill. In the middle ages, Giraldus 
mentions the forest as supplying Gloucester with iron and 
venison,” and it is known that many private forges were at work 
here by the time of Henry II. These forges were supposed to 
be held only by licence from the Crown, but in the twelfth 
century, as well as in later times, this regulation seems to have 
been very often evaded.3 It is at least possible that whoever 
built the castle did so in order to ensure control of forges 


* The history of the forest during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so far 
as it can be recovered, has been very fully treated by Margaret Ley Bazeley, from 
whose paper this information has been gathered. Trams. Brist. and Glos. Arch. 
Soc. xxxiii, p. 153. 

?-H. G. Nicholls, The Iron Trade of the Forest of Dean, p. 5. 
3 Margaret Ley Bazeley, Trams. Brist. and Glos. Arch. Soc. xxxiii, p. 266. 
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which he had set up in the forest. Certainly no better site 
could have been chosen for this purpose, and the supposition 
accords well with the general state of affairs in Stephen’s time. 


Objects found during the Excavations 


Except where otherwise stated, these objects were all found 
in or under the debris of fallen building material and rubble 
which covered the walls. Nothing was found, except in the 
surface soil, which could not have been of medieval date, 
except for a few Roman coins and some fragments of Roman 
pottery. These do not necessarily imply a Roman occupation 
of the hill; their presence is explained by the close proximity 
of the Roman settlement upon Camp Hill. 


Osyects oF lRon 
Plate xxxv 
1. SHEARS. Found in the keep, in the burnt material of 


Period I. The greater part of both the blades has been 
broken off. 

2. Bott or a Sprinc Paptocx. There are three sets of 
springs. The end plate of the padlock box remains on the 
bolt. 

Padlocks of this type were in use in Roman times, and also 
throughout the middle ages in Europe, more especially in 
Scandinavia during the Viking period. The type has a wide 
geographical distribution and has been used in many parts of 
Asia, where padlocks working on the same principle are in 
fact still made. In these locks the bolt and its box are separate 
pieces, and the bolt is furnished with spring catches which 
expand and lock it in place when it is inserted in the box. 
One end of the staple is attached to the bolt, the other fits 
into a socket along the side of the box. 

In medieval padlocks the box was usually cylindrical, but 
in this case it has been triangular in section. The fact that the 
end piece of the box still remains on the bolt seems to indi- 
cate that the lock has been forced. Similar padlocks or parts 
of them have been found on medieval sites; at ‘Caesar’s 


Camp’,' Folkestone; at Rayleigh Castle in Essex,* at Bedford 


* Archaeologia, x\vii, p. 463. 

* Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xii (1913), p. 165. ‘Caesar’s Camp’ at Folkestone, 
a Norman castle site of unknown but presumably early date, and Rayleigh Castle, 
Essex, which was occupied from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, are 
amongst the few Norman sites in this country which have been systematically 
excavated ; the former by General Pitt-Rivers and the latter by Mr. E. B. Francis. 
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Castle," and elsewhere. The type is fully discussed by Pitt- 


Rivers in Primitive Locks and Keys. 

3. Heap oF a weapon, for mounting on a staff. Found 
under 2 ft. 6 in. of building debris and earth, on the old 
ground level, within the inner court, close to the west wall. 
The point, and the cross pieces, are square in section, set 
diagonally. 

Staff arms of this sort are usually considered to be not 
earlier than the fifteenth century, but, from the position in 
which it was found, there would seem to be little doubt that 
this weapon is of the same date as the castle. It does not 
belong to any of the later recognized types of staff arm, 
although they were certainly made in a great variety of shapes 
and did not always conform to type. 

4 and 5. Bucktes. In both cases the ring is slightly pointed. 
A buckle similar to these was found at ‘ Caesar’s Camp’. 

6. Bar. The bar is flat and about o-2 in. thick. It shows 
signs of having been in contact with wood, and there is a rivet 
in the centre. It was perhaps used for securing shutters. 

7. SINGLE-ENDED Pick, Found at the entrance to the inner 
court, on the old ground-level, under 3 ft. of earth and building 
debris. A part of the wooden shaft has been preserved where 
the iron rust has spread over the surface of the wood. 

Similar picks were used by the Free Miners of the Forest of 
Dean, and there is a representation of one on a fifteenth- 
century brass in the church at Newland, not far from Lydney. 

8, 9 and 10. Keys. Found within the annex, at or about the 
old ground-level, under several feet of debris. 

All three keys have hollow stems, which have been formed 
by folding over a flat strip of metal, in one piece with the bit, 
and not by forging from the solid. Nos. 8 and g havea slight 
ridge along the outer edge of the bit. The stem of no. 9 
bears traces of some slight decoration of incised lines. No. 10 
is considerably rusted, and has an unusual type of handle 
which is unfortunately not complete. 

From the position in which they were found they can be 
reasonably considered as contemporary with the building. 

Not a great deal is available as to the dating of medieval 
keys. A certain amount, however, is known from representa- 
tions of keys on works of art, such as monuments, seals, and 
illuminated manuscripts*; and from the thirteenth century 
onwards there is a useful series from Salisbury which are more 
* Pitt-Rivers, Primitive Locks and Keys, p. 17. 

* Guide to Mediaeval Antiquities, British Museum, 1924, p. 158. 
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1. The oven paved with Roman hypocaust-bricks 





2. ‘The south-east corner of the keep, showing hearth and patched 


wall of Period II 
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1. Objects of Iron 


2. Plumb-bob, antler, and whistle (4 
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or less dated and which are available for comparison." The 
Lydney keys conform with what is known from both these 
sources as to the forms of early medieval keys. The long 
hollow stems of all three, and the comparatively simple wards 
of nos. 8 and 9, for instance, are indications of an early date. 
Also, the ovate bows of nos. 8 and g are known to have been 
an early type which does not appear to have been made after 

















Fic. 5. Medieval key found at Bath (4) 
(Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Society Museum) 


the end of the twelfth century. ‘The distinctive method of 
manufacture, by rolling over a flat strip of metal, was commonly 
used prior to the end of the thirteenth century, but apparently 
not later than that date. 

The handle of no. 10 key seems to have been designed to 
provide extra leverage for working a heavy bolt. A key with 
a somewhat similar handle has been found at Bath and is now 
in the Museum of the Bath Royal Literary and Scientific 
Society (fig. 5). The handle of the Lydney example, although 
incomplete, bears some resemblance to the lozenge type of 
bow, which was another early medieval type. These lozenge- 


* W. E. W. Penny, ‘ Mediaeval keys in Salisbury Museum’, The Connoisseur, 
xxix (1911), pp. 11-16. 
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shaped bows were usually decorated at the corners with a pellet 
or foliation, and it may well be that the slight projection at the 
angle of the handle in this case was such a foliation, but the 
key is so badly rusted that this is uncertain. 


Plate xxxvi 


11-16. Naits. Found in and about the south-west tower. 
Nos. 11 to 13 have rectangular stems and roughly square 
heads. Nos. 14 to 16 are wedge shaped. 

17. Horss-sHort Naiis. Similar nails have been found at 
‘Caesar’s Camp ’,’ Castle Neroche, Somerset,’ and at Rayleigh 
Castle.3 This type of nail, and the ‘sinuous’ horse-shoe to 
which it belongs, have been fully discussed by Gen. Pitt-Rivers,* 
who has shown that they were widely used in Norman times. 

18. 3 Naits. 

19. Rounpep Strip. About 0-2 in. thick. Slightly hollowed 
on one face. Much rusted. 

It was perhaps part of the strap-work decoration on a wooden 
door. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


20. PLums-Bos. Lead with an iron staple. 

21. Piece or Deer ANTLER, with saw marks. Found in the 
keep, Period I. The width of the saw cuts is 0-07 in. 

It was probably intended to be a knife handle, but is un- 
finished. 

22. Part or a WuistiE. Made from a bird bone. 

Similar whistles have been found at ‘Caesar’s Camp’? and 


at Rayleigh Castle.° 


ANIMAL Bones 


Professor D. M. S. Watson has been good enough to identify 
these. The number of bones found was small, but oyster 
shells were fairly numerous. 

In the keep, Period 1: ox; Period II: dog. In the keep, 
and elsewhere, amongst the fallen material: ox, pig, sheep or 
goat, dog or fox (probably fox), roe-deer, hare, bird (possibly 
duck), oyster. The oysters were nearly all old shells, pre- 
sumably taken from beds not regularly harvested. 


* Archaeologia, xlvii, 1883, p. 450. 

* Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc., 1903, Pp. 45. 

3 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xii, 1913, p. 168. 
4 Archaeologia, xlvii, 1883, p. 464. 

5 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xii, 1913, p. 170. 
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PotTrEeRy 


The pottery for the most part consisted of fragments of 
coarse unglazed cooking pots. There were only a few pieces 
of unglazed vessels of other types, and a very little glazed ware. 

The cooking pots were all, so far as could be recognized, of 
the sagging-base type, with convex sides and everted rims, and 
constituted perhaps 95 per cent. of the pottery found (fig. 6). 
The rims of these pots are distinctive; in nearly every case 
they have been formed by folding the edge over inwards. In 
the majority the fold can be clearly seen, especially in section, 
but in a few it has been pressed down and the edge smoothed 
over. A series of typical rim sections is shown in nos. 6 to 9. 
The pots are mostly buff in colour, tending towards either red 
or brown, but in some cases this shades off into an irregular 
grey or black, while a few are entirely grey or black. Under- 
neath the surface the fabric is grey, and contains grains of 
sand. They have not been very highly fired; the clay is 
reasonably hard, but not brittle. Some idea of their appearance 
and texture may be gathered from pl. xxxiv, 2, a, B, andz. About 
a third of the fragments of these pots was found in undisturbed 
deposits definitely related to the walls. The remainder, which 
were exactly similar both in fabric and in form, came either 
from the fallen building material or else from the soil near the 
surface. 

Cooking pots with this curious sagging base and everted 
rims are known to be an early medieval type. On Norman 
sites in this country they have been found at ‘ Caesar’s Camp’, 
Folkestone,’ and at Rayleigh Castle*; and examples have been 
recorded from Cambridge.? The only one, however, which seems 
to be definitely dated, is that which was found at Leicester with 
coins of the late twelfth century,* but in this case the base only 
has survived. All these pots are of roughly the same shape and 
proportion as those from Lydney and are of a similar fabric. 
Their rims, however, except for the fact that they are all much 
everted, vary greatly in section. In most cases the rims are 
merely slightly swollen at the lip, with or without a flat top, 
or else flanged. The folded rims of the Lydney pots do not 
appear to have been found elsewhere. At present it is not 
possible to recognize any sequence of development in the various 
rim sections. 


* Archaeologia, x\vii, 1883, p. 465, and pl. xx. 
> Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xii, 1913, p. 171. 
3 Arch. Fourn. lix, 1902, p. 219. 4 Antig. Fourn, vii, p. 322. 
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A selection only of the folded-rim cooking pots is illustrated 
in fig. 6, but all the variants and other types of unglazed 
vessels found are included in fig. 7. No. 10, a cup; no. 11, 
the mouth of a jug, and no. 12, a cooking pot with a plain 
rim, are of exactly similar fabric to the folded-rim pots. Nos. 
13 and 14 contain a slightly greater admixture of sand; they 
are grey in colour. No. 15 is also grey, and contains a 
considerably greater amount of sand, with some quite large 
grains. No. 17 is of a slightly finer texture, and is more 
highly fired than the rest. No. 16 is a fragment with pinched- 
ribbon decoration, of exactly the same fabric as no. 17 and 
found close to it. This form of decoration occurred both at 
‘Caesar’s Camp ”* and at Rayleigh Castle.’ 

No. 18 is of an entirely different fabric from the rest of the 
pottery. It is brown in colour, both on the surface and under- 
neath, and contains fragments of white material which appear to 
be shell (pl. xxxiv, 2, p). It has a smooth soapy feeling, compared 
to the somewhat harsh surface of the other pots. Both these 
sorts of fabric, the gritty and the shelly, occurred at Rayleigh 
Castle. 

No 1g is a spout, of the same material as the cooking pots. 
It has been broken off close to its base, and it is not quite clear 
what angle it was set at. A sagging-base pot with a spout, 
found in London, and now in the London Museum, is illustrated 
in fig. 8; another somewhat similar spout was found at Ray- 
leigh Castle. 

None of the pieces illustrated in fig. 7 happened to be 
definitely stratified. ‘There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that they are not of the same date as the rest of the pottery. 

There was very little glazed ware, but one piece, part of the 
mouth of a jug (fig. 9, no. 22, and pl. xxxiv, 2, c), was found in 
the keep, underneath the loam floor of Period II, and on top of 
the burnt material of Period I. There is thus no doubt that it 
is of the same date as the building. As well as this, a few 
fragments of another jug were found, and several other pieces 
comprising in all only about 2 or 3 per cent. of the total 
pottery. The fabric is not so coarse as that of the unglazed 
pots, but is of the same general nature. It is grey inside, and 
contains particles of sand. The glaze is a yellowish green in 
colour, and on most of the pieces is well preserved. There 
were fragments of at least two shades of green, one being 
considerably lighter than the other. 


* Archaeologia, x\vii, pl. xx. * Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. xii, p. 182. 
3 Ibid., p. 180. 
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Fic. 6. Unglazed pottery (3) 
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Fic. 7. Unglazed pottery (4) 
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Fig. 9, no. 20, is a possible reconstruction of one of these jugs. 
The neck and the base are certain, and the height must have 
been very much as shown. The mouth, and the position of the 
handle at the top, has been taken from the other fragment 
(no. 22). The jug may or may not have had a spout. The 
diamond-pattern decoration is rouletted on to raised bands. 
Most of the body has gone and the remaining fragments may 
have been a little higher or lower than the positions in which 

















Fic. 8. Sagging-base pot found in London (4) 
(London Museum) 


they are drawn. It is decorated with incised lines. The glaze 
extends up to the lip of the mouth, and down to, but not 
under, the base. 

No. 21 is a fragment which appears to be part of a base 
angle. It has the diamond-pattern rouletting. 

Little glazed pottery has been found on Norman sites in 
this country. There were a few fragments at ‘Caesar’s Camp’, 
where also an unglazed fragment with diamond-pattern 
rouletting was found, and some at Rayleigh Castle. But the 
occupation of Rayleigh went on into the thirteenth century and 
the pottery from it is not closely dated. At Castle Neroche in 
Somerset, a Norman site of unknown date, only one piece of 
glazed ware was found during the excavations carried out 
there in 1903." Perhaps the earliest definitely dated piece 
is a ewer in the form of a knight on horseback in Salisbury 
Museum, which has been illustrated and described by Mr. 
R. L. Hobson.* From the knight’s armour and equipment, the 


* Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. xlix, p. 46. 
* Arch. Fourn. lix, 1902, p. 6. 
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Fic. 9. Glazed pottery (4) 
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piece is of late twelfth-century date, but a ewer of this sort is 
obviously an advanced example of the potter’s art, so presumably 
glaze had been used for more ordinary vessels for some time 
before this ewer was made. 

There are green-glazed jugs in the London Museum, and 
at the Guildhall, of similar form to that from Lydney, with 
rouletted diamond-pattern decoration. They are, however, nar- 
rower in proportion to their height, and the decoration is on 
vertical bands on the body. The bases of these jugs also 
are ‘pinched’, a feature common in later pottery but com- 
pletely absent at Lydney. The Lydney example bears consider- 
able resemblance to a jug found at Ely, which has been 
ascribed by Dr. Cyril Fox to the Saxon period." The Ely 
jug is of very much the same proportions and shape; it has 
a sagging base and has rouletted decoration running circum- 
ferentially round the body. The similarity between the two is 
somewhat striking, and although the point cannot be stressed, 
it seems to confirm the contention of the late Professor 
T. M’Kenny Hughes,’ as to the continuity of pottery types in 
this country, through a gradual transition, from Roman to 
medieval times. 

The area of the castle was thoroughly covered by the 
excavations, so that the pottery found must be fairly repre- 
sentative of the full range of types in use and is perhaps not 
the least important of the results of the excavation. 


' Antig. Fourn.iv, 1924, p.371. Ihave tothank Mr. G. C. Dunning for this 
reference, as well as for much other assistance in dealing with the pottery. 
* Proc. Camb. Antig. Soc. viii, ix, and xii; and Arch. Fourn, lix. 











Palaeolithic Implements from Kirmington, 
Lincolnshire, and their relation to the 100-foot 
raised beach of Late Pleistocene Times 


By J. P. T. Burcuet, M.C., F.S.A. 


Last year I described before the Society a series of flint 
implements of Upper Palaeolithic (Upper Mousterian-Aurig- 
nacian) facies discovered by me in Yorkshire at the base of, and 
passing up into, a deposit considered by Lamplugh to resemble 
a weathered Boulder clay and classed by him as of Late Glacial 
Age." The geological aspects of these archaeological finds I have 
dealt with fully in a paper read subsequently to the Prehistoric 
Society of East Anglia.* Both papers, however, were comple- 
mentary to one read by J. Reid Moir on archaeological discoveries 
of a similar nature made by him in north-west Norfolk in the 
Brown Boulder clay.* With the objects of obtaining confirmation 
of Lamplugh’s geological opinion and of bridging the gap be- 
tween north-west Norfolk and Yorkshire, I decided to investigate 
the glacial sequence in north-east Lincolnshire, choosing Kir- 
mington as a centre. 

Within a mile westward of the village the Chalk of the Wolds 
rises almost to ground-level: at Kirmington itself, however, the 
Chalk is covered by at least 93 ft. of drift deposits. From there, 
continuing in a north-easterly direction, the surface-level falls 
until the mouth of the river Humber is reached at 15 ft. or 
less above O.D. 

Any isolated patch of rising ground which may be lying 
inside the perimeter of what I term ‘the drift-filled fiord of 
Kirmington’ must necessarfly owe its feature to erosion of the 
drift deposits themselves. One such piece of higher ground is 
situated north of Kirmington village, 100 yards east of Gravel 
Pit Lane, and reaches an elevation well over 100 ft. above O.D. 
A gravel-pit cut into its western flank reveals the following 


section: 3, Surface soil : oe 
2. Brown Boulder clay +) 
1. ‘Cannon-shot’ gravel . 10 ft. plus. 


The Brown Boulder clay, which is the uppermost Boulder 
clay of Lincolnshire, has been carefully mapped by Jukes- 
* Antiqg. Fourn., 1930, X, 4, pp. 371-83. 

* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1930, vi, 3, pp. 226-33. 
3 Antig. Fourn., 1930, X, 4, pp. 359-71. 
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Browne and others, and from fig. 1 it will be seen that the drift- 
filled fiord of Kirmington was wholly occupied by this deposit. 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of the Brown Boulder clay in NE. Lincoln- 
shire, after Jukes-Browne (Q.7.G.8., 1885, xli). Reproduced 
by permission of the Council of the Geological Society of London. 


Describing the Brown Boulder clay of Lincolnshire, Jukes- 
Browne says that: 
Sometimes it is full of stones, and sometimes hardly a pebble can be 


found in it; occasionally it passes into a laminated sandy loam; in 
T2 
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colour, however, it still resembles the typical Hessle Clay, being of a 
reddish brown streaked and mottled with ashen or bluish grey.* 


Among the erratics I have found it to contain are North 
British and Scottish rocks. In places Chalk fragments are freely 
scattered throughout the deposit, whilst they are absent from 
others. In certain instances the surface stones of the underlying 
‘Cannon-shot’ gravel have been caught up by the passage of 
the ice-sheet and have thus become incorporated in the lower 
part of the Boulder clay. The Brown Boulder clay of Lincoln- 
shire is similar to,and contains the same erratics as, the weathered 
uppermost Boulder clay of Danes’ Dyke, Beacon Hill, Kelsey 
Hill, and Burstwick, and the ‘Hessle’ Boulder clay of the 
Holderness coastal sections as well as those in Filey Bay farther 
north. I regard them as one and the same deposit exhibiting 
local modification. ‘This correlation is justified by my finding 
at varying depths in the Brown Boulder clay of Lincolnshire im- 
plements of Upper Palaeolithic types similar to those previously 
described by me from the weathered uppermost Boulder clay 
of Flamborough Head and Holderness. 

The gravels immediately underlying the Brown Boulder clay 
are markedly different from any other set of gravels that I have 
so far encountered either in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire. Instead, 
they find their parallel in the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, upon which Reid Moir has lately written a paper of 
considerable significance.” Concerning those gravels, which he 
considers to be a marine-beach accumulation transported to its 
present position by glacial action, Moir says: 


The gravel, which contains an appreciable number of foreign rocks, 
usually presents little evidence of stratification, though horizontal and 
thin layers of sand and loam are to be observed in its mass. “The con- 
tained stones often rest in a vertical or inclined position in the gravel, 
a fact which makes it difficult to believe that water-action of the normal 
kind was responsible for the laying down of the deposit.3 


This description applies equally to the Kirmington series: 
but whereas the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are not overlain by Boulder clay, those at Kirmington are; and, 
as a consequence, we find that the majority of stones contained 
in the top three feet of the latter gravels have been thermally 
shattered. Thermal fracturing to a less extent occurs through- 
out the deposit. In these gravels I have found a series of Lower 


* Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc., 1885, xli, p. 120. 
* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1928, vi, 1, pp. I-11. 
3 Ibid., p.t. 
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Palaeolithic flint implements of Early Mousterian (Clactonian) 
forms (see figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5). 





Fic. 3. Side-scraper of Lower Palaeo- 
Fic. 2. Tanged flake of Lower Palaeo- lithic (Clactonian) age formed from 


lithic (Clactonian) age implement from a flake, from ‘Cannon-shot’ gravel. 
‘Cannon-shot’ gravel. Kirmington (2) Kirmington (3) 





Fic. 4. Flake implement of Lower Palaeolithic Fic. 5. Side-scraper of Lower Palaeo- 
(Clactonian) age from ‘ Cannon-shot’ gravel. Kir- lithic (Clactonian) age, formed from a flake, 
mington (2) from ‘Cannon-shot’ gravel. Kirmington (2) 


Similar artifacts have been described by Reid Moir from the 
‘Cannon-shot’ gravels of Norfolk’; and it is interesting to note 
* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1928, vi, 1, pp. 3-11. 
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that the condition of both sets of implements is the same. 
Furthermore, the stones of the gravels in each instance exhibit 
a characteristic degree and manner of battering and rolling not 
present on any of the artifacts which these gravels contain. 

On lower ground, where the effects of denudation have been 
registered, there is a brick-yard situated immediately west of 
Gravel Pit Lane and 100 yards west of the last site. Here 
(see fig. 6) the Chalk floor of Kirmington fiord is covered by 
at least 93 ft. of superficial deposits, the sequence and nature 
of which were ascertained by a Committee of the British 
Association * to be as follows: 


16. Surface soil (at 95 ft. above O.D.) . _ ain 
15. Clay with foreign stones. , . oft. cin. 


From this clay, considered to be the Brown Boulder 
clay, the Committee recovered erratics consisting 
of basalt, porphyrites, rhomb-porphyry and grits, 
etc., whilst chalk fragments occurred in large num- 
bers. The deposit is a continuation of the imple- 
mentiferous Brown Boulder clay of the neighbouring 
pit across the road. North British and Scottish rocks 
constitute the type erratics at both sites. From this 
Boulder clay I extracted a piece of bone which 
Dr. Forster Cooper of Cambridge considers to be 
part of the cannon bone (fused metacarpal) of one 
of the earlier oxen such as Bos longifrons. 


14. Well-worn shingle, principally of battered 
flints R , St ota. 


This shingle, occurring at go ft. above O.D., pre- 
sents all the appearance of being a marine deposit i” 
situ ; and I would correlate it with a similar deposit, 
also underlying Brown Boulder clay, which forms 
a terrace at about 50 ft. above O.D. from Barton to 
beyond Horkstow,? and which undoubtedly belongs 
to the same period of submergence. The flint im- 
plements which I have found in this shingle (figs. 7 
and 8) with one exception (fig. 9) resemble those 
from the ‘ Cannon-shot’ gravels. In places thermal 
fracturing is very marked in the upper portion of 


the shingle. 
13. Laminated warp with estuarine shells, and at 
its base a thin seam of peat associated with a 
sandy warp containing freshwater shells in one 
part of the pit ; , ‘ . 18 ft. 6 in. 


’ Rep. Brit. Assn., 1904 (Cambridge), pp. 272-4. 
* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1930, vi, 3, pp. 232-3. 
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The warp may be compared with that of the Humber 
river. It contains Scrobicularia piperata, Rissoa 
ulvae, Tellina balthica, Cardium edule, Mactra sub- 
truncata, Mytilus edulis, and Foraminifera. Tellina 
balthica is always the thin-shelled estuarine form, 
whilst the Foraminifera likewise indicate a starved 
shallow-water fauna. Many of the specimens may 
be seen in position of growth. At the base of the 
warp a thin layer of peat occurs which was carefully 
examined by Clement Reid, who says: ‘The plant 
remains obtained by Mr. Stather from the peaty 
warp belong to the following species: Ranunculus 
sceleratus, Eupatorium cannabinum, Aster tripolium, 
Lapsana communis, Mentha aquatica, Labiate (much 
crushed), Atriplex (?), Zannichellia pedunculata, Scir- 
pus setaceus, Scirpus maritimus, Scirpus sp., and Carex 
incurva. ‘The list is a small one, but it indicates 
estuarine conditions, and suggests a sub-arctic 
climate. With one exception the plants are still to 
be found in the neighbourhood of the Humber ; but 
one of them, Carex incurva, is a sea-coast sedge not 
now ranging south of Holy Island. A striking 
peculiarity of the deposit is the abundant remains of 
the estuarine sedge, Scirpus maritimus, a plant which, 
growing out of a few inches of water, tends to form 
a thick belt through which few drifted seeds would 
find their way.’* Beneath this peat further bands 
of warp occur, showing alternations of estuarine and 
freshwater conditions, the former characterized by 
Rissoa ulvae, the latter by Planorbis spirorbis, Bithynia 
tentaculata, and what is probably Candona. 


12. Clean yellow sand, with aap of chalk and 


flint . 


11. Red clay passing ‘ibalieds into tough 


reddish-brown clay 

This deposit probably represents the — Purple 
Boulder clay of Yorkshire, the Upper Chalky 
Boulder clay of East Anglia, and the ‘ Cannon-shot’ 
Gravels. 


10. Purple clay, streaked with silt and loam, pass- 


ing downwards into tough purple clay with 
small stones including some erratics 


According to the Committee, this clay resembles 
the Purple Boulder clay of Holderness. Among the 


" Rep. Brit. Assn., 1904 (Cambridge), pp. 273-4. 





4 ft. gin. 


7 ft. 6in. 


. 10 ft. 6in. 


















Fic. 8. Flake implement of Lower 
Palaeolithic (Clactonian) age from 
Fic. 7. Flake implement of Lower Palaeolithic marine-shingle but derived from the 
(Clactonian) age from marine-shingle but derived ‘Cannon-shot’ gravel. Kirming- 
from the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravel. Kirmington (2) ton (2) 












ie 


Fic. 9. Flake implement of late Pleistocene (Upper Palaeolithic) 
age, from marine-shingle. Kirmington (2) 
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erratics chalk and flint greatly predominate, but red 
chalk, black flint, Spilsby sandstone, ferruginous 
pebbles, quartz, basalt, and porphyrite, besides many 
undeterminable small pebbles, also occurred. 


g. Stoneless purple clay ; , .. £% ota, 
8. Stoneless yellow clay : . 6ft. oin. 
7. Flinty gravel ; . 4ft. 6in, 
6. Yellow clay and loam with iol drift pebbles 5 ft. oin. 
5. Yellow sand, full of well-rounded quartz 

grains and specks of chalk . ; . Si. oi. 
4. Yellow sand and laminated clay ‘ . 4ft. oin. 


3. Tough compact lead-coloured clay, with a few 
small foreign pebbles ; 5 ft. 3in. 


This clay is very different from that of deposits - 
and 10, and the Committee considered that it was 
to be equated with the Basement Boulder clay of 
Holderness. ‘The erratics were smaller in size than 
those in deposit 10; also the proportion of chalk 
and flint was higher. Among the other erratics 
identified were basalt, porphyrite, sandstone, black 
flint, grit, and quartz. 


2. Tough yellow clay streaked with chalk . Ift. oin, 
1. Solid chalk and flint : . 3ft. plus. 


Above I have commented upon the apparent rareness of 
‘Cannon-shot’ gravels in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; and in 
this connexion it becomes necessary to study their distribution 


in East Anglia. Reid Moir says: 


It may here be pointed out that the term ‘ Middle Glacial ’, though 
in the light of present knowledge misleading, refers to beds of sand, 
gravel, etc., which overlie the deposits of the Contorted Drift, and are, 
at places other than the north-east coast of Norfolk, surmounted by the 
Chalky Boulder clay. Thus the Cannon-shot gravel of the north-east 
portion of Norfolk occupies the position which would be taken by the 
Upper Chalky Boulder clay if present in that region. Now this glacial 
deposit is not to be found there, and its absence is somewhat remarkable. 
But as the Cannon-shot gravels ‘commence just where the Chalky 
Boulder clay ends’, it seems to be possible that the latter is represented, 
in the portion of Norfolk under consideration, by the former. To the 
east of Ipswich a similar gravel to the Cannon-shot variety is to be seen 
which takes the place of the Upper Chalky Boulder clay, and there 
are other areas known to me where a similar state of affairs exists." 


* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1928, vi, 1, p. 4. 
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Elsewhere I have given my reasons for believing that the 
Upper Purple Boulder clay of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire is to 
be equated with the Upper Chalky Boulder clay of East Anglia.’ 
I am not surprised, therefore, to note an absence of ‘ Cannon- 
shot’ gravel where spreads of Upper Purple Boulder clay occur. 

It is unfortunate that the exact relationship of the ‘Cannon- 
shot’ gravels to the marine-shingle and estuarine-warp cannot 
be observed at Kirmington in any one section, but a study of 
the material and the position of both series of deposits leaves 
no doubt that the latter is the younger and that the marine- 
shingle overlying the estuarine-warp has resulted from a re- 
sorting of the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels under estuarine conditions. 
Not only are the stones constituting the marine-shingle con- 
siderably more rolled than those of the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels, 
but the surface-level of these latter is some 15 ft. higher than 
the surface-level (goft. above O.D.) of the marine-shingle. 
Further, the base-level of the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels occurs at 
a much greater depth than does that of the marine-shingle. 

Since the ‘Cannon-shot’ gravels, which | would correlate 
with the Upper Purple Boulder clay of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire and with the Upper Chalky Boulder clay of East Anglia, 
are older than the marine-shingle at Kirmington, then this latter 
deposit, containing contemporary artifacts in addition to derived 
implements of Early Mousterian (Clactonian) forms, must find 
its counterpart in the Late-Pleistocene 100-ft. raised beach of 
Scotland, a feature described by James Geikie and others.’ 

In a previous paper? I mentioned the terrace composed of 
marine-shingle situated at soft. above O.D. which skirts the 
foot of the Wolds from Barton to Horkstow. The seaward 
extension of this raised beach is to be observed at the base of 
the cliff in the right bank of the river Humber at South Ferriby 
Cliff ;* and in each instance it is immediately overlain by the 
implementiferous Brown Boulder clay.> It follows, therefore, 
that this 50-ft. raised beach is older than the Brown Boulder 


* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1930, vi, 3, p. 233. 

? Munro, Prehistoric Scotland, 1899, pp. 21-4. J. Geikie, Structural and Field 
Geology, 1920, p. 326. Peake and Fleure, Hunters and Artists, 1927, p. 25, 
fig. 14. 

3 Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, 1930, vi, 3, pp. 232-3, and pl. xv1. 

+ Mem. Geol. Survey, 1890, North Lincs. and South Yorks., pp. 149-50. 

5 I have recently discovered in the Thames Valley an Upper Palaeolithic 
factory-site containing implements and pottery fragments resting on ‘ Coombe 
Rock ’ and overlain by Brick earth and ‘Combe Deposit’. The implements from 
the Brown Boulder clay of NE. Lincolnshire, and from the Thames Valley site, 
will be described at a later date in a further paper. 
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clay and, like the 100-ft. raised beach of Kirmington described 
above, was contemporary with the ‘Aurignacian oscillation ’. 
The Barton—Horkstow 50-ft. raised beach would appear to mark 
but a stage in the retreat of the 100-ft. sea owing to land- 
elevation occasioned by a renewed onset of glacial conditions 
which culminated in the deposition of the Brown Boulder clay 
and its associated ‘Coombe deposits’. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Trustees of the Percy 
Sladen Memorial Fund, through whose assistance I have been 
able to complete this research. 

















The Excavations at Colchester, 1930 


By CurisropHER Hawkes 


A note on the work done during 1930 by the Colchester 
Excavation Committee has already appeared in this Yournal 
(vol. x, pp. 389-90), and on 12th March of this year, a joint 
paper, introduced by the Director of Excavations, Mr. J. P. 
Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., was laid before the Society of Antiquaries 
by the present writer and his colleagues in the field, Mr. M. R. 
Hull and Mr. J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A. Since then the Committee 
has resumed and finished one important part of its task: of the 
great Celtic site of Camulodunum, the portion to be occupied 
by the new Colchester By-pass road has now been fully explored 
from end to end. Mr. Hull, in accomplishing what remained 
from last year of this work between the middle of August and 
the 1st June (the limiting date arranged with the road authori- 
ties), has thus completed the saving of everything of value in 
this long strip of land from the destruction which the Com- 
mittee was first formed to avert. Its responsibilities, how- 
ever, do not end with this. The total extent of the Celtic site 
is very great, and lying as it does mainly between the old 
and the new arteries of traffic from the south and east (see map, 
p- 275), immediately on the outskirts of a town where expan- 
sion is sooner or later inevitable, its ultimate fate as a victim to 

‘development’ is assured. It is essential that this shall be 
anticipated by excavation, and as the sort of excavation that is 
demanded here is both slow and costly, the Committee is bound 
to do its utmost to keep workers year by year in the field 
without interruption. That there is good hope of realizing 
this policy is due not least to the invaluable goodwill of the 
Society of Antiquaries, whose President is chairman of the 
Committee’s Executive. Following on Mr. Hull’s spring 
campaign, exploration to the south of the By-pass may be 
entrusted to the present writer during the remainder of this 
summer, and the first full report which is contemplated will 
bring together the whole of the work of 1930and 1931. In the 
meantime, the present short paper may serve as a provisional 
summary of the main points laid before the Society of Anti- 
quaries in March. 

The earliest evidence of occupation belongs to the end of the 
first century B.c. It may be that the city then had already a 
long period of growth behind it, but at this date, anyhow, 
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a wholly new epoch of expansion and prosperity set in, and an 
historical event has in fact long been envisaged which seems to 
account for this. Caesar in 55-54 8.c. found recent immigrants 
from Belgic Gaul in Kent and as far north as Hertfordshire, 
where lay the head-quarters from which his adversary Cassivel- 
launus waged war against the Trinobantes of Essex. After the 
check imposed by Caesar was withdrawn, Cassivellaunus’s 
successors conquered the Trinobantes, and the first century a.p. 
begins with the striking of coins in Camulodunum by Cunobelin, 
the third and greatest ruler of the Belgic dynasty, who made 
this the new capital of the power that soon extended all over 
south-eastern Britain. 

It is with this event that the history of the site as revealed by 
excavation begins. ‘The British coins are mainly Cunobelin’s 
(of his father Tasciovanus one only has been found): the Belgic 
types of pottery characteristic of the conquerors (best known 
from the Aylesford and Swarling sepulchral series) are domi- 
nant among the native wares, though the survival of more 
primitive local traditions may be traced ; and lastly it is to these 
years—the middle of the reign of Augustus—that the earliest 
examples belong of the Roman provincial and Italian pottery 
imported from the Continent. This is a striking feature of the 
yield of the site, equally important for the dating of its remains 
and the interpretation of its character. It includes the later 
products of the Arretine industry, in particular of the great firm 
of ATEIVS, and before long also the earliest Sigillata of South 
Gaul: the received chronology of these fine wares is showing 
itself the main basis for dating, above all since they are receiving 
the close attention of Dr. Davies Pryce. Along with them the 
provincial fabrics of Belgic Gaul and the Rhineland are con- 
spicuous, and these too are most important for chronology, based 
on dated series from such German sites as Haltern and Hofheim. 

But the presence together of this foreign and native material, 
as shown in pl. xxxvul, is not merely the means of establishing 
detailed chronology: as an historical document for the beginnings 
of the Romanization of Britain this huge accumulation of imports 
is of unique value. Gaulish and Roman together with British 
coins, and distinctive brooches also, serve to strengthen the 
ceramic evidence, and all shows that at the Claudian conquest 
the city had been for a crucial half-century not only a political 
but a cultural capital, and that the culture that flourished there 
had been drawing more and more for its strength and character 
on the Roman world. 

For continental goods were clearly not the monopoly of the 
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Pottery from the excavations at Colchester, 1930 


a, 6. Arretine cups by ATEIVS and XANTHVS. , d, ¢. Native bowls and jar 
of the early rst century a.v. f. Romanized native jar of the Flavian period 
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rich: their remains have been found throughout the debris of 
the huts, pits, and ditches, crowded together near the edges of 
the city where excavation has so far been proceeding, which 
clearly indicate the habitation of the common people. The 
huts were irregular in shape and had been of the flimsiest 
construction, with earth or clay floors: some were even hollowed 
out to the depth of pit-dwellings of regular prehistoric type. 
Drainage trenches were no more common than a central cess- 
pit, and more often both were absent. Not only a timber-lined 
water-hole, but three timber-framed wells were found, each, it 
appears, the earliest of its type yet known in this country. 
Some evidence of metal-working and some quantity of briquet- 
age perhaps indicating salt manufacture were also encountered. 

Though at least one long palisade-trench was unmistakable, 
evidence of regular planning was hard to establish, but one fact 
anyhow in this regard seems to be significant. A great ditch 
or channel nearly 30 ft. wide and roughly 7 ft. deep had been 
dug with bone shovels at the beginning of the occupation to run 
obliquely across the site, perhaps to join the tidal Colne. What- 
ever its primary purpose, it became choked with rubbish in the 
course of years, and at a date which the evidence fixes about 
A.D. 25-35 it was artificially filled up, and occupation on the 
surface of the filling began. Also a wide stretch of the adjoining 
occupied ground was laid out afresh as part of the same plan, 
huts, ditches, pits, and a well being superseded and replaced by 
new features differently disposed. Further work will perhaps 
make it easier to say whether we have here any grounds for attri- 
buting to Cunobelin any form of enterprise in town-planning. 

It is more certain that no part of the site yet examined can have 
been sacked and burnt by the Roman army of invasion, though 
some further changes in site-plan must date from its arrival. The 
events of the conquest seem most likely to be responsible for 
the cutting of a large ditch of military pattern on the slope to 
the south of Sheepen farm, which was dug, altered, and filled 
in again within a short space of years in the Claudian period. 
Continued work on this should prove exceptionally interesting ; 
at present, the next event that can be recorded is the abandon- 
ment of the Celtic city corresponding to the founding of the 
Roman Colonia Victrix on the adjoining hill about a.p. 50. ‘The 
native site seems then to have been almost, if not quite, deserted, 
and reliable evidence has been obtained that part at least of 
it was levelled for the plough in the latter part of the first 
century A.D, 

Still, among the post-conquest first-century remains one is of 
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outstanding interest, the moulded glass cup shewn on pl. xxxvi1l. 
It belongs to a type recognized in the north-western provinces 
but not in Italy, and hitherto best known in England from the 
‘ chariot-race’ cup, also from Colchester, in the British Museum. 
It shows four pairs of fighting gladiators moulded in relief, with 
an inscription above giving their names as follows :—CALAMVS : 
HORIES (or HOLES) : PETRAITES : PRVDE(N)S : PROCVLVS : CO- 
CVMBVS: SPICVLVS: COLVMBVS. A similar cup is known 
from Chavagnes in La Vendée, and elsewhere on the Colchester 
site fragments of another were found with the gladiators differ- 
ently paired. 

But it is in the period up to the foundation of the Roman 
colony that the historical interest of the site is naturally greatest, 
and in the work already done by Mr. Hull this year it shows 
no signs of abatement. It will not be surprising, indeed, if it 
proves to be greater still on the higher ground between Sheepen 
Farm and the Lexden road, for here, where the crest of the rise 
forms a companion summit to that crowned by Roman and 
modern Colchester to the east, Cunobelin’s capital seems most 
likely to have had its centre, possibly indeed its citadel. What- 
ever measure of success may attend the approaching campaign, 
the value of the whole objective, and the danger in which it now 
lies, alike demand that it shall not be the last. 
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Obituary Notice 
Puitip Norman (died 17th May 1931), the fifth son of George Warde 


Norman, of Bromley Common, was born in 1842, being in his eighty- 
ninth year at the time of his death. He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
in 1886, served on the Council and held the office of Treasurer from 
1897 to 1913, and of Vice-President from 1913 to 1917. Both before and 
during his Treasurership he read a number of papers to the Society dealing 
with individual sites and buildings in London, and also collective reports 
on the excavation of Roman and later remains in and near the City. 
Archaeologically, London was his first and remained his abiding interest. 
His tall form was familiar to the high and the low in nearly every corner 
of the City, and he made it his especial care that no fragment of antiquity 
disappeared from view before it had been entered in his notes or recorded 
by his pencil. His very considerable skill as a water-colourist was in this 
connexion of the utmost value to him and to posterity, for his extensive 
collection of topographical drawings of vanished London have now found 
a permanent home in the Victoria and Albert and London Museums. As 
an author he produced a number of books on various aspects of London 
antiquities, all illustrated by his own drawings. ‘The activities of his later 
years were restricted by his gradually failing health, but this did not prevent 
him from devoting some of them to producing a history of the Eton 
Ramblers. As an ardent Etonian, and as an equally ardent cricketer, he 
was well qualified for this, his final task, and he accomplished it with that 
meticulous grace of diction which distinguished the literature of his gene- 
ration and which he took such pains to preserve. His prose and his 
sketches alike illustrate the loving care of a less hurried age, an age which 
was content to achieve its results by an infinity of labour, and which, 
whatever its faults, was neither slip-shod nor perverse. 

It was, however, not so much as an antiquary or as an artist that Philip 
Norman will be best remembered, but rather as a personality. He had a 
gracious figure and a very gracious mind; his manner had a touch of 
aristocratic aloofness, which did not conceal but rather enhanced the 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness which lay behind. During his long life, 
passed largely in contact with the literary and artistic characters of the 
Victorian age, he seemed to have acquired all its more amiable, while dis- 
carding its unattractive, traits, and with him passes one of the last repre- 
sentatives of a great age and a great tradition. A.C. 














Notes 


Flat bronze celt from Risby Warren, Scunthorpe, N. Lincs.—Mr. A. 
Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., communicates the following :—On 2nd August 
1930 it was my good fortune to pick upa flat bronze celt whilst searching 








1 
INCHES. 


Bronze celt from Risby Warren (#) 


for flint implements on the north side of Risby Warren. The celt was 
lying in a deep narrow channel ploughed into the sand by recent heavy 
rains. It is patinated a dull brownish green, but the scouring action of 
the sand-laden water and the rolling of the implement in the restricted 
channel have removed a large proportion of the patina, slightly bruised the 
edge, and partially polished the implement in places. 

The celt measures 1-9 in. across the cutting edge, 0-9 in. at the widest 
portion of the shaft, and 0-7 in. at the butt, which is thinned down to 
0:05 in. in thickness. ‘The total length is 3-5 in., the maximum thickness 
0-4 in., and its weight 4.0z. The celt appears to have been cast in a 
mould, but if it was a double one all traces of the junction of the valves 
have been removed. ‘The blade has been expanded by hammering into 
a semicircular cutting edge. The side edges of the shaft are convex and 
have been hammered over to form slightly lateral ridges to the faces of the 
celt, raised approximately 0-05 in. above the general surface on each face. 
These ridges are slightly higher where the shaft is thinned down towards 
the butt and would prove effective aids in hafting the implement. There 

U2 
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is no indication of a stop-ridge on either of the faces. “The convex sides 
of the shaft are decorated with a shallow cable ornament, apparently pro- 
duced by hammering. This ornament is frequently seen on implements 
from Ireland, but rarely appears on examples found in northern England. 
The presence of this ornament and the general facies of the celt suggest to 
me that it is an importation, probably from Ireland. 


A handled beaker from Eynsham, Oxfordshire.—Mr. E. T. Leeds, Vice- 
President, sends the following :—On the west side of the road leading 
from Eynsham to Stanton Harcourt, about a mile from Eynsham and a 
little north-east of Foxley Farm (6 in. O.S. Oxfordshire, xxxii SE.), a 
gravel-pit has been dug for some years. Last July in passing I noticed a 
very well-marked bowl-shaped pit in the working-face, about 1 50yds. from 
the road (pl. xxxrx, fig. 2). It was not, however, until early in November 
that by kind permission of the owner, Mr. A. L. Hoskins, and with the 
aid of members of the Oxford University Archaeological Society, I was 
able to investigate it. 

The excavation as revealed in the face of the gravel measured 54 ft. in 
width and 2# ft. deep into the gravel, with 18 in. of top soil above it. In 
section it was particularly well defined. The normal gravel is very evenly 
stratified and is for the most part light in colour, heightened by thin 
blackened layers stained by percolation of colouring material as far as a 
rather impervious layer. The contrast between this regular background 
and the unstratified darker gravel which composed the filling of the pit 
was heightened by a thin layer of soil framing the pit. This appears as a 
black line in the photograph. 

Not the least trace of anything in the nature of a tumulus was to be 
seen above the pit. 

Preliminary inquiries had suggested that only a small portion of the pit 
had been destroyed. Actually no more than a segment 2 ft. deep into the 
face still remained untouched. Originally the pit must have measured 
about 6 ft. in diameter. Nothing foreign to the filling came to light until 
a level 6 in. from the bottom was reached. Here at the south-west end 
were detected a few signs of charcoal; later, as the excavation of the 
lowest layer proceeded eastwards, a handled beaker was discovered fallen 
on its side and broken in pieces. Beyond it, and close to the edge of the 
gravel-face, was the smashed skull of a child. From the relative position 
of the beaker to that of the skull it could be deduced that the body had 
either lain ina crouched attitude or had been buried in a squatting posture. 
In the first event the body may have faced west with the beaker in front 
of the face; in the latter it must have faced southwards and have fallen 
backwards when the pit was filled. 

Mr. R. G. Dingwall, B.A., after examination of the fragmentary 
human remains, reports that the skull belonged to a child who, to judge 
from the condition of the lower jaw, was certainly under two years of age, 
and possibly under one. 

The Eynsham beaker (pl. xxxrx, fig. 1) measures 6 in. in height, 4? in. at 
its greatest diameter, 4} in. across the mouth, and 3} in. across the base. 
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Fic. 1. Handled beaker from Eynsham (3) 





Fic. 2. Section of burial-pit, Eynsham 
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It is roughly made, squat, and leans to one side. The rim is slightly inturned 
and is bevelled internally, and the vase is divided in half by a deep waist. 
The decoration is very crudely executed by means of a square-toothed 
implement. On the neck, between horizontal lines, are a row of hatched 
triangles and another of lozenges alternating with plain lozenges and 
triangles, with the hatched triangles abutting on the upper line, the plain 
on the lower. Round the waist is a narrow band of two horizontal lines 
filled with short diagonals. On the lower half of the vase the design of 
triangles and lozenges is repeated, but the space allowed for a second row 
of lozenges and the position of the plain and decorated triangles is inverted. 
The implement employed for ornamenting the vase was apparently not a 
wheel, since each line in the cross-hatching is composed of the marks of 
two or three teeth followed by a tapering groove, as if formed by the 
drag of the lateral edge of the implement. The handle is ornamented 
with lines executed with the same implement. 

Handled beakers or vases in the form of mugs are, as has been demon- 
strated by Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., in a recent paper (4rch. Cambrensis, 
lxxx, 11), of rare occurrence in the British Isles. In a schedule (p. 30) 
of the known finds up to 1925, he gives a total of sixteen. It is to this 
small number that the Eynsham beaker has to be added. 

It also helps to increase the scanty list of beakers of any kind from the 
Oxford region. These, listed by Dr. Fox under Berks. and Oxon. (op. 
cit., pp. 26 and 28), number fourteen in all, to which can now be added 
the three specimens from Stanton Harcourt recently published (4ntiq. 
Fourn. xi, 59), and the Eynsham vase." 


La Tene brooches from Scottish forts—The following note is contri- 
buted by our Fellow Prof. Gordon Childe :—In view of recent papers by 
Dr. Fox on La ‘Téne brooches,” and by Mr. Hawkes on Iron Age forts,3 
it seems desirable to recall certain Scottish examples from forts not men- 
tioned by either. A broken brooch, apparently of La Tene I character, 
was recovered during excavations in the fort of Castle Law, above Aber- 
nethy, in Perthshire.* With its relatively flat bow this bronze (illustration) 
would belong to Fox’s phase C, occupying a typological position between 
his figs. 19a and 22. The bow is roughly circular in cross-section and 
deprived of ornament, save for the shallow groove encircling it at the 
centre, with faint traces of a moulding on either side. ‘The foot is broken, 
but the beginning of the recurving end is plainly visible, and there is no 
sign of any attachment to the bow. A bronze rivet runs inside the four- 
coil spring. 

It can hardly be contended that this brooch is to be connected either 

‘ A correction is needed in Dr. Fox’s list. That scheduled under Berks., 
Drayton, should be under Oxon., Drayton St. Leonard (see Archacologia, |xxi, 
241). Also the Wytham example, mentioned as doubtful, is, though only 
a fragment, unquestionably part of a beaker of a fairly large size. In form and 
decoration it is not unlike the new Eynsham beaker, but there are no signs of 
a handle. 

> Arch. Cambr., 1927, pp. 67 ff. 3 Antiquity, v, pp. 60 ff. 

4 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. xxxiii (1898), p. 18. 
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with the South English or Yorkshire centres of La Téne culture. On the 
contrary it betokens direct relations with Gaul across the North Sea. 
That is suggested not only by the site, a spur of the Ochils overlooking 
the Earn-Tay valley close to the latter river’s mouth, but also by the 
structure in which it lay; for the small citadel on Castle Law was sur- 
rounded by a murus gallicus of the type well known in Gaul,’ but, apart 
from Cawley in Warwickshire,” strange to England. In Scotland there 
is a second citadel of the same character, two miles farther up the Earn 
valley above Forgendenny, and a third at Burghead on the Moray Firth. 








La Téne brooch from Castle Law, Perthshire (+) 


All three are convenient sites for invaders coming by sea, and would seem 
to mark a relatively early Celtic intrusion into Scotland from the East. 

In the little vitrified fort of Dunagoil, in Bute, three iron brooches 
were discovered during the excavations conducted by Mr. Ludovic Mann 
in 1913 and 1919. ‘They are badly rusted, and two are described by him 
as ‘hook-like objects’ in the preliminary publication,} which alone has 
appeared after all these years. The foot does not in any case seem to be 
joined to the relatively flat bow, while the springs may have six coils. 
But only expert treatment, if it be not now too late, can decide their 
exact typological position. They seem at least to provide additional evidence 
for the introduction into Scotland of a method of defensive architecture 
in stone independent of any currents that may have affected England. 


4 Saxon Burial at Luton, Bedfordshire—Our Fellow Mr. T. W. 
Bagshawe reports that on 19th May 1930, whilst workmen were digging’ 
just inside the entrance gates of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Cocoa Factory in Dallow Road, Luton, a complete Saxon skeleton was 
found. At the request of the coroner’s officer he inspected the interment 
but was too late to prevent its disturbance. 

The skeleton lay extended on its back in a roughly hewn grave in the 
top of the chalk and 2 ft. 6in. below the surface. It lay SW. and NE. 
with the head to the SW., resting on the left shoulder. A search of the 
material around the skeleton resulted in the discovery of a few iron frag- 
ments and also a cowrie shell, all now preserved in Luton Museum. 


" Déchelette, Manue/, ii, p. 988; there are examples as far north as the 
Departments of Nord and Aisne, and Namur in Belgium. 

* Trans. Birm. Arch. Soc. iii, p. 282. 

3 Trans. Bute Arch. Soc., 1925, p. 59, and figs. 43-4. 
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Our Fellow Mr. F. G. Parsons has kindly examined the skeleton and 
pronounces it a female Nordic (? Saxon) aged about 25, tall and robust. 

The position of the cowrie shell and fragments of iron in relation to 
the body is not definitely known, although the workmen stated that the iron 
fragments lay by the right shoulder. The shell, which had apparently been 
pierced for suspension, has been identified by the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum (Natural History) as almost certainly Cypraea 
pantherina, probably from the Indian Ocean. The iron fragments (illustra- 
tion) were at first a little puzzling, but were submitted to the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, and our Fellow 
Mr. T. C. Lethbridge recognized them as forming parts of a pair of shears 





Iron shears from Luton (4) 


comparable with a find in a cemetery at Burwell, Cambs. (see 12) associated 
with a cowrie shell. The shears found at Luton, if restored, would 
measure about 7? in. in length: those from Burwell about g in. in length. 

The records of the association of cowrie shells with Saxon burials are 
limited and perhaps worth recording. Eight are mentioned by Nils Aberg 
in The Anglo-Saxons in England, pp. 105 and 208. 

(1) Kingston Down, Kent, Grave 142, where the pendants fix the date 
of the burial as seventh century (Faussett, Inventorium Sepulchrale, pp. 66 
et seq.; Baldwin Brown, iv, p. 417). 

(2) Kingston Down, Kent, Grave 299 (Faussett, Inventorium Sepulchrale, 
pp. OI et seq.). 

(3) Sibertswold Down, Kent, Grave 180 (Faussett, Inventorium Sepul- 
chrale, pp. 133, 134). 

(4) Chatham, Kent, Grave find, with a seventh-century pendant 
(J. Douglas, Nenia Britannica, 1783). 

(5) Sarre, Kent, Isolated find (Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England, 
iv, pl. xciv, 6; Maidstone Museum). 

(6) Wingham, Kent, Double-grave, of seventh century (Archaeologia, 
vol. 30, p. 551; Akerman, Pagan Saxondom, pl. 10, pl. 11, 1; B.M. 
Guide, p. 57). 

(7) Breach Downs, Kent, and 

(8) Wingham, Kent. 

Cowries from Jutish burials on both these sites are in the British 
Museum, but there is, unfortunately, no information about the objects, if 
any, found with them. 

(9) Alfriston, Sussex, Grave 43, dating a.D. 550-600 (Sussex Arch. Coll., 
vol. 46). 

(10) Haslingfield, Cambs. (Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 
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p. 257; Baldwin Brown, op. cit., iv, p. 450 and pl. cvii, 1; the shell and 
other objects are in the Cambridge Museum). 

(11) Linton, Cambs., Grave 73, of sixth century (Fox, Archaeology of the 
Cambridge Region, p. 260). 

(12) Burwell, Cambs., Grave 42 (Camb. Antig. Soc., vol. xxix, ‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Burwell, Cambs.’, by T. C. Lethbridge, pp. 84 
et seg. Objects in the Cambridge Museum). 

(13) Ellesborough, Bucks. (Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. ix, pp. 426 
et seq., also pl. 1). 

There is a great similarity between most of the finds given in the list 
both as regards age and associated objects. It seems probable that boxes 
may have been originally associated with all the graves but have been over- 
looked. At Luton one might conceivably have been present but not noticed 
by the workmen when removing the debris, as-the iron fragments had 
also escaped their attention. 

The dates of these burials appear to lie between the late sixth and the 
seventh centuries. Nils Aberg records (p. 106) that ‘Indian decorative 
shells also occur in Lombard, South German, and Scandinavian grave 
finds, and mostly belong to the seventh century. It would, however, 
seem that these shells had begun to be imported into Middle Europe 
already during the course of the sixth century’. 


Anglo-Saxon saucer brooches in south-west Essex.— Mr. W. Pollitt, F.S.A., 
sends the following note :—During the last few years some light has been 
thrown on the problem of the population of south-east Essex and the 
north bank of the Thames estuary in pagan Saxon times, and there is 
increasing proof that in the late sixth and early seventh centuries the 
peoples of the north and south banks of the estuary were in close com- 
munication, or actually of the same race. Reports published in the 
Antiquaries Fournal (vol. x, pp. 386-8; vol. xi, pp. 61-2) have shown 
that the peoples on the Essex side of the river were at that time in posses- 
sion of personal ornaments and pottery of Jutish provenance. The 
objects described came from the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Southend-on- 
Sea, which is the only one of the period yet located in the southern half 
of Essex. 

The Southend Museum has now acquired, from the same site, two 
very fine specimens of the saucer-brooch and a festoon of beads (pl. xx), 
found together in a grave; also an iron sword and four spears from other 
graves. The brooches are similar in size, shape, and design, and form a 
pair. ‘They are complete except for the pins, which were lost when the 
grave was accidentally disturbed. The bronze ‘saucer’ is of one piece, 
and the whole of the interior surface was gilded. Each brooch carries 
three plain wedge-shaped garnets, and a central stud which is filled with 
what has been described as meerschaum, ivory, or mother-of-pearl, but 
which Mr. Leeds has good reason for believing to be shell. The design 
follows that of the Kentish circular ‘ keystone’ brooches and, except for the 
details between the garnet settings, bears a marked resemblance to a brooch 
from Ash, Kent (4rchaeologia, \xiii, pl. xxv, 4). In the angles between 
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Fic. 2. Anglo-Saxon saucer brooches, Southend-on-Sea 
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the garnets of the Southend specimens are crude representations of a human 
face. 

Of the twenty-six beads found with the brooches many are small ; care- 
ful sifting of the earth was carried out and it is believed that few, if any, 
were lost. The centre bead in the illustration is a large faceted crystal. 
The others include five shaped garnets, and smaller beads of both decorated 
and plain types such as have been found elsewhere in graves of this period. 


A medieval enamelled pendant.—Of copper gilt, with hinge above for 
use on horse-harness, a pendant in the collection of our Fellow Mr. A. E. 





Medieval enamelled pendant (+) 


Relph retains traces of a red enamel ground, and dates from the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century. The subject is the presentation of a 
sword by a lady to a knight who stands bare-headed in rather sketchy 
armour with pointed sollerets. Between them isa six-petalled flower on 
its stem, with three-ribbed leaves, and beside each figure is a hound sitting 
on its haunches with tongue protruded. Above the lady is a scroll in- 
scribed €n Dios est apparently in early black letter, which is probably 
meant for In God is my trust. The diameter is 2°4in., and nothing is 
known of its provenance. 


A pax at Downside.—In connexion with the note on the Abergavenny 
pax in the last volume (x, 356) our Fellow Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
Prior of Downside Abbey, has submitted a small pax (23in. by 2 in.) 
which has been in the Abbey for over 70 years and was, until recently, in 
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regular use there. It is of latten; the figures (much worn), with the 
front of the framework, form a single casting, which is pinned to a 
diapered background. ‘The latter retains traces of gilding, and has the 
usual plain handle. ‘The pax belongs to a growing series of English 
examples of which the figures and framework go back to a common pro- 
totype or even toa common mould. The crucifix, with Sol and Luna 
above, stands upon a Golgotha flanked by the Virgin and St. John; in 





Pax at Downside (3) 


some examples, Sol and Luna are missing. The first recorded example 
of the series was published by Dr. Milner in Archaeologia, xx, 534, and 
another, presented by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, is in the museum of the 
Society at Burlington House (see Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd Ser., viii, 504). 
Other examples in the British Museum, at Ipswich, and elsewhere are 
noted by our Fellow Miss Layard in the Archaeological Fournal, \xi (1904), 
122, and eight or nine in all are now known. ‘The type seems to have 
been in'common use at the Dissolution, and to be of early sixteenth- 
century date. 


4 Wings, Sword, and Heart Badge-—Dom Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., 
contributes the following :—The badge of which I give the following 
examples has not received any attention hitherto, as far as I am aware, 
and where it has occurred it has been either wrongly ascribed or treated as 
outside explanation. For example there is a shield (fig. 1) on the centre of 
the vault under the Gatehouse (A.D. 1494) at the SE. corner of the precincts 
of the Cathedral at Durham which is said to be Prior Castell’s ‘ well-known 
badge—a winged and pierced heart’ (Boyles’s County of Durham). At 
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Bristol Cathedral a boss in the vault of the N. transept (fig. 2) is spoken 
of as a play on the name of Abbot Nailheart, while the example over the 
N. aisle doorway into the cloister at Gloucester Cathedral is considered 
too abstruse for explanation (fig. 3). As long as each of these badges was 
thought to be the only example of its kind existing, explanations of its 
meaning were ingenious and fanciful, but once it can be shown that the 
badge is only one of a series, widely distributed, a meaning common to 
them all can probably be found. 

When in the fifteenth-century representations of the Five Wounds of 
our Lord became general, it was not long before popular devotion 
demanded a parallel with regard to the Blessed Virgin. “This was found 
in the prophecy of Simeon, ‘ Thy own soul a sword shall pierce’ (Luke ii, 
35) and the one wound suggested by these words was developed a little 
later into seven under the title of the Seven Sorrows of Mary. A heart 
pierced with a sword was the result, and to differentiate it from the heart 
shown with the Five Wounds, a pair of wings was added to it, the wings 
having reference to the angel of the Annunciation. My reason for 
putting forward this explanation—which I do tentatively until more 
examples are forthcoming—is that I have found two intermediate forms 
of the badge which associate a pair of wings definitely with the Blessed 
Virgin. On the frieze of the Sugar Chantry in the nave of Wells 
Cathedral (fig. 4) is a demi-angel holding a shield with a lily in a pot 
between a pair of wings, the lily without doubt standing for the Blessed 
Virgin. A correspondent has also sent me the unhappy design, copied 
from a sixteenth-century riddel curtain (fig. 5), of a lily in a pot, that 
bears a pierced heart, and has its handles represented by a pair of wings. 
The only example of the badge in question that I have come across in 
stained glass is in Butcombe church, Somerset (fig. 6). It is probably 
later than the above examples in stone as it will be noticed that the seven 
blood drops have made their appearance. 

Since writing the above yet another example of this emblem has been 
brought to my notice at St. Mary Redcliff church, Bristol. It is of the 
same design as the one at Durham. 

In Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints (1882 ed.), Appendix ii, p. 28, is a 
drawing, evidently made from the Durham example (fig. 1), described as 
an emblem used for the Blessed Virgin. 

I have to express my great indebtedness to our Fellow Mr. Roland Paul, 
who has made the line drawings from my photographs, and brought 
examples of the badge in question to my notice. 


Excavations in Greece-—The following note is extracted from the 
recently issued Report of the British School at Athens for the year 
1929-30. 

The Heraeum of Perachora lies on a promontory some nine miles west 
of the Isthmus of Corinth, almost exactly due north of the site of ancient 
Corinth. The Heraeum, which was an oracle-temple, gave its name to 
the promontory on which itstood. Its position has not yet been discovered 
with certainty, though a vast deposit of votives, which inscriptions prove 
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to have been dedicated to Hera, was found. ‘These seemed to have been 
kept in a special building, a kind of Treasury, and not in the temple itself. 
By a small natural harbour some little distance from this building the 
remains of a temple, dating back to the early fifth century, came to light. 
The foundations, and in places the walls, of this temple were well preserved, 
the chief, and very serious, damage which they had suffered being the 
complete destruction of the east front. “The temple was some 60 ft. long 
and 28 ft. 6in. wide; the greater part of the foundations, and the existing 
walls, were built of limestone ; the tiles, however, were of marble. The 
building had no external colonnade; the internal division into nave and 
aisles was made by stone walls, not by columns. At the back there was 
a compartment almost filled by a square base which obviously once sup- 
ported the cult-statue. In front by the base was a foundation stone for 
an isolated column (pieces of which were found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood), in position somewhat analogous to that of the isolated column 
in the nave of the temple at Bassae. 

A considerable part of the western gable was recovered; also blocks 
from the tympanum, and triglyphs. ‘The earliest object found in the 
temple was a sixth-century bronze gorgon, from a vase. ‘The series of 
votive terra-cottas went back to the very beginning of the fifth century, a 
likely date for the building of the temple. Next to the temple, and like- 
wise just above the small harbour, was a large fifth-century building. 

The principal finds were made in the votive deposit already mentioned. 
They included a vast quantity of Protocorinthian and Corinthian pottery, 
in which were many fine pieces decorated with animals. Imported pieces 
included Attic, Boeotian, Laconian, Parian, and Rhodian sherds, and 
fragments of at least one bucchero vase which was certainly Etruscan 
and not East Greek. ‘There were some ivory fibulae, circular seals, and 
couchant animals, which recall ivories found at the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia. In addition there were a number of terra-cotta figurines, some 
engraved gems (geometric and archaic), a fine small ivory head of classical 
style, gold pins, sixty Egyptian scarabs and beads, and an interesting series 
of bronzes dating from the early seventh century to the fifth. The finest 
of these was a Herakles over 5 in. high, striding with one arm swung 
behind his head, the other outstretched—a work of about 500 B.c. 

Thermi (Mytilene).—Miss W. Lamb’s excavation of the prehistoric 
settlement of Thermi ‘not only confirmed but also amplified last year’s 
conclusions. One area has now been dug to virgin soil: another has 
been cleared to expose the uppermost city: two, comparatively small, 
await investigation. 

The uppermost city was surrounded by a wall of which only the 
foundations remained. These consisted of irregular blocks, mainly of 
schist, and had a width of 2°5m. to 1-2m. At one point they were 
crossed by a paved road belonging to a later date than the settlement, and 
contemporary with certain foundations which were brought to light in 
outlying test pits to the south and south-west. 

The commonest type of house at all periods was long and narrow, with 
its entrance in the narrow end. In the uppermost city, however, and 
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possibly in the lower cities, a type with semi-apsidal ends was found. 
The positions of doors were marked either by door sockets or by long slabs 
of schist. Streets, roughly paved with stones, or large cobbles from the 
shore, divided the houses into groups. Hearths and ovens, composed of 
layers of stones, sherds, burnt clay, and ashes, were a feature of the site. 

While last year’s pottery illustrated the sequence of wares, the vases 
found this year were so numerous that they formed a very useful series of 
forms. Bowls, jugs, pyxides, mugs, tripod cooking-pots, lids were among 
the commonest shapes, and their modification at different periods can 
now be traced. 

About thirty-five figurines, whole or fragmentary, showed a surprising 
variety of type. Three were of stone, the rest of terra-cotta. One of the 
most interesting finds was a crucible for melting copper which was dis- 
covered in one of the lowest strata, proving that copper was worked in 
the first period of the settlement: another form of crucible was found at 
a higher level. Among the copper objects the majority are pins, but a 
‘ flame-shaped’ knife, like those found at Troy, should be mentioned. 
The most interesting of the stone objects, apart from the figurines, were 
(1) a bowl of white limestone ; (2) a fragment of a marble bowl, probably 
Cycladic ; (3) a series of polished stone implements. 


Pin-hole Cave, Creswell Crags.—A \ecture by our Fellow Mr. Leslie 
Armstrong on his excavation of Pin-hole Cave was recently given to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and reported in The Times, 29 April. 
A total length of 83 ft. had been opened and 64 ft. dug to the bed rock, 
which was 14 ft. below the modern floor of the cave, a narrow fissure in 
the side of Creswell Crags in Derbyshire. The surface, sealed by a layer 
of stalagmite, had preserved the underlying material from disturbance, and 
it was found that two layers of cave-earth existed—the upper level ranging 
from Upper Aurignac to La Madeleine, and the lower in three zones, 
each containing Le Moustier implements and other evidence of human 
occupation. ‘The upper level had yielded two examples of Pleistocene 
art, one being an engraved outline on bone of a masked male figure. An 
important series of flint tools showed the gradual development of the upper 
palaeolithic industries of Britain. In the lower cave-earth valuable 
evidence was discovered of the fluctuations of climate during the last great 
Ice Age of this country; and animal remains in both sections were 
numerous, including bison, horse, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, giant 
deer, red-deer, lion, hyaena, wolf, two species of foxes, cave bear, brown 
bear, grizzly bear, reindeer, badger, several lemmings, voles and other 
small mammals, two species of bats, three of fish, and 36 birds. A complete 
duck’s egg and remnants of several others were found; and perforated 
phalanges of deer, hyaena, and fox have occurred in the middle and upper 
Le Moustier zones. 


Copies of lost Irish Wills.—An acquisition of great interest and value 
has lately been made by the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland. 
It consists of forty-two manuscript volumes, containing mainly extracts 
from the lost Irish Prerogative Wills of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries. The relationships disclosed by each will are set out in pedigree 
form, and are sometimes supplemented by references to marriage licences, 
grants of administration in intestacy, or illustrations of armorial bearings. 
The collection was begun in 1808 by William Betham, afterwards Ulster 
King of Arms, and continued by his successor, Sir Bernard Burke, whose 
name is endorsed on the volumes. The number of wills of which details 
are given may be estimated as at least 20,000, or one-half of those men- 
tioned in Sir A. Vicars’s printed ‘Index to the Prerogative Wills of 
Ireland’. A considerable number relates to Ulster families. The indexes 
contained in the volumes, though not so detailed as a modern index would 
be, enable search to be made not only for a particular testator but also for 
a marriage connexion recorded in a will. ‘There is also a large general 
index. It is a matter for congratulation that one of the destroyed Irish 
testamentary collections has partly been reconstituted within the country 
to which it relates, and made available for public consultation. 


Royal Historical Society—The Alexander Prize (Silver Medal) will be 
awarded for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary 
Director. Essays must be sent in by 31st March 1932. For further 


particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 22 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Reviews 


Early Man in North-East Yorkshire. By Frank Excee. 11 x 8}. 
Pp. xvi+259. Gloucester: printed for the author by John Bellows, 
1930. £1. 55. 9d. 

This work, by the Curator of the Dorman Memorial Museum, 
Middlesbrough, belongs to a very important class of archaeological books. 
In these we see the major facts, the broad outlines, and sequence of 
cultures established for these islands applied to a limited area. ‘There is 
brought into service detailed topographical knowledge, a complete 
acquaintance with the existing structural remains and the portable anti- 
quities which have been discovered, and with the literature bearing on 
these. In competent hands such a survey not only records the archaeo- 
logy of a corner of our country, but also puts to the test the accuracy 
of current generalizations, and by reason of the intensity of the scrutiny 
broadens a cultural sequence into an outline of history in which we can 
dimly see invasions and migrations, the effect of conquest, and the life 
of the peasant with his flocks and herds, surrounded by the tombs of his 
ancestors. 

Such a survey has a further advantage. In gathering the facts for 
a regional study a well-equipped author is able substantially to augment 
the material hitherto available to the general student. His work is largely 
a work of salvage. Having all the threads in his hands he is able to 
identify the imperfectly recorded barrow and the unlabelled urn or bronze 
weapon in the local museum. Moreover, his knowledge of the district 
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enables him to carry out field work on the sites most likely to yield valu- 
able evidence. 

Mr. Frank Elgee has done all this for North-East Yorkshire, and has 
thus earned our gratitude. May other Curators of Museums be inspired 
to deal with their areas in like manner, for until we have such intimate 
and intensive studies for all the important regional areas in Britain a general 
prehistory of the country must fall short of what is needed. 

The area which Mr. Elgee has chosen includes the Vale of Pickering 
and the limestone hills which border it, the dales and the moorland, the 
Vale of Mowbray, the Cleveland Plain, and the lower Tees valley. This 
area is dominated by the moorlands which are, archaeologically speaking, 
very little known, being overshadowed in interest by the wolds of Eastern 
Yorkshire, whose remains, of more striking character, have had brilliant 
recorders and interpreters. 

The scope of the book is wide. An account of previous investigators 
and their collections is followed by an examination of the Palaeolithic, 
Transitional, Neolithic, Bronze, Early Iron, and Roman cultures in the 
district. Aspects of particular or local importance—e. g. the use of Whitby 
jet in prehistoric times; Celtic place-names in the area—are studied in 
detail, and broaden the interest of the survey. A brief statement of one 
or two of his conclusions will best illustrate the author’s achievement : 
‘The dales and moors were avoided by the Beaker folk who lived on the 
more fertile margins of the area and on the limestone hills.” The Bronze 
Age folk were ‘ the first people to settle in the moorland country since 
the pygmy flint men . . . had temporarily occupied it as hunters and food 
gatherers’. ‘In these positions they had small stone-walled fields, some- 
times rising one above the other on natural or artiftcial terraces, adjoining 
or within which stood rude stone or wood huts. More rarely, and 
like the modern dalesmen, the urn people lived in villages usually 
situated on dry moory ridges between the dales. A complete village 
comprised a burial ground, hut-sites, fields, cattle enclosures, a sacred stone- 
circle or row, defence-works, and trackways leading to the neighbouring 
villages and up the ridges to the great barrows in which the ashes of their 
rulers were inurned.’ 

The author’s labours have been largely devoted toa study of these ‘ urn 
folk ’, and the large-scale maps of the barrow groups and other remains 
on the moors (figs. 41-52) are of the greatest interest and value. 

The late Bronze Age culture, the result of invasion, stands out in 
marked contrast to that of the urn culture. There was profound distur- 
bance of the older races, and, ‘.. . at the close of the Bronze Age, about 
400 B.c., the urn people inhabited the moors and high wolds, the swords- 
men and lake-dwellers Holderness and the Vale of Pickering. In this 
division of the inhabitants into a less civilized hill-folk and a more civilized 
lowland or valley folk, we perceive the beginnings of what has ever since 
prevailed in North-East Yorkshire where, within the moors and dales, 
cultural conditions have always lagged behind and remained more primi- 
tive than in the adjoining regions’. The late Bronze Age invaders were 
followed by a succession of intruders; and, ‘at the beginning of the La 
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‘Téne period, about 400 B.c., three distinct cultures must have co-existed 
in East Yorkshire. ‘The oldest, that of the urn people, survived in the 
geographical backwater of the moors ;_ the youngest, that of the charioteers, 
had just established itself on the wolds; and the third, that of the swords- 
men and lake-dwellers, still dominated Holderness and the Vale of 
Pickering.’ But, as the author remarks at a later stage, the late Bronze 
Age culture cannot have persisted long after the introduction of the La 
Tene culture. 

Our author’s powers of observation and induction may be gauged from 
one more quotation: ‘To sum up this survey, we have eight distinct 
(Bronze Age) occupation sites scattered round the slopes of a spur just in 
the same way and sometimes in the same position as the present farms ; 
these sites are more numerous on the south and east slopes than on the 
north ; and where their remains are most frequent we find the most farms, 
i.e. from Maddy House to Long Green.’ I am sure he is correct, and 
I believe that the same facts will some day be established in respect of 
many Welsh hill farms. 

Mr. Elgee raises an interesting point when, asa result of his investiga- 
tions at Eston Nab, he holds that the promontory fort on this hill is of 
Middle Bronze Age date. Proved fortifications of this period in Britain 
are practically non-existent, and it is of the utmost importance that in so 
favourable an area evidence in favour of such should be explored to the 
full. It does not appear to the reviewer that the evidence derived from 
Mr. Elgee’s excavations in respect to this fortress is entirely satisfactory, 
since nothing datable was found in the fosse. But the Double Dykes 
on Danby Rigg—another hill-site—are extraordinarily suggestive, and, 
topographically speaking, the conclusions that Mr. Elgee draws as to the 
Middle Bronze Age date of these latter fortifications seem probable. It 
is much to be hoped that the author will continue his researches, especially 
at Danby Rigg, and try and obtain definite evidence one way or the other. 

Sufficient has been said to make it clear that the book ought to be on 
the library shelves of every one who is interested in the archaeology of these 
islands. All books can be improved upon, and in no carping spirit the 
reviewer desires to point out for those who may, he hopes, be following in 
Mr. Elgee’s steps, certain desiderata for regional studies of this class not 
wholly met in this case, but which could have been met without extra expense. 

The first is a succession of distribution maps of the area under review, 
identical in scale and character, on which the finds and remains of each 
period are plotted. “The basic uniformity here pleaded for permits the 
reader to concentrate on the essential problem, namely, variations in dis- 
tribution and their significance, without being distracted by irrelevant and 
unnecessary divergencies. A suitable map of North-East Yorkshire, 
giving a Neolithic distribution, is figured on p. 39, but in subsequent 
periods the distribution maps illustrate the whole of East as well as North- 
East Yorkshire ; and these again are of varying scales (from 84 to 14 miles 
to the inch), and they vary also in area and technique among themselves. 
A physiographical map of so little known a district as North-East York- 
shire is moreover essential ; one is provided (p. xvi), but to the reviewer 
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at least it is so obscure and confusing in its detail as to be wellnigh 
useless. 

The second desideratum is that a writer on a given area should confine 
the thread of his narrative within that area, going outside it only for 
elucidation and comparison. In this book the East Yorkshire finds and 
problems are so stressed that one is sometimes doubtful as to the limits 
of the area under investigation (e.g. La Téne period, pp. 186-9). The 
reader, of course, gets more for his money, but there is a loss of clarity, 
of definiteness, and of unity. 

Typographical errors are rare, but ‘ Hallstatt’ is throughout misspelt 
Hallstadt. The book is well illustrated by fine photographs and well 
produced by John Bellows of Gloucester. Cyrit Fox. 


El Santuario de San Miguel de Excelsis (Navarra) y su retablo esmaltado. 
By S. Hurcr and V. Juaristr. 14} 10}. Pp. 181. Madrid: 
Talleres Espasa-Caspe, 1929. 45 pesetas. 


Of the modern sources of ‘ Limousin’ champlevé enamels Spain has, 
for a variety of reasons—-amongst them the former religious and political 
and artistic relations between what now is Spain and what France, and 
the comparatively late exploitation of the Peninsula by the antiquity-mer- 
chant—been the most prolific. And there are still in Spain the three most 
important extant monuments of ‘ Limousin’ champlevé, a fact often 
adduced as evidence that those monuments, as well as many of the other 
enamelled objects which have been found in Spain but commonly assumed 
to be of Limousin make, were actually produced in the Peninsula. 
Champlevé enamels on copper were certainly made in medieval Spain, for 
many such, undoubtedly of Spanish workmanship of the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth, still survive. “There are others, presumably of 
Peninsular manufacture, which show characteristics of the thirteenth 
century—a time when ‘ Limoges’ enamels were penetrating to almost 
every part of Europe—and even of the twelfth ; but as some of these are 
unquestionably far later in date than the periods to which their principal 
characteristics would normally cause them to be assigned, they make more 
difficult the resolving of the questions here involved. Rupin’s masterly 
corpus of material relating to medieval European champlevé enamelling, 
L’ceeuvre de Limoges, has, since its publication forty years ago, been the 
source of the uncritical attributions to Limousin ateliers of innumerable 
enamels having a family resemblance to the presumably Limousin 
champlevé, with the inevitable result of the minimizing of records, and 
even (because they were believed to be unimportant) of their complete 
suppression, concerning the localities in which those enamels have lately 
been discovered, with the concomitant results of strengthening old errors 
and perhaps introducing new ones. 

Arguments which have seemed sound to those who have advanced 
them, and to many others as well, have been brought forward by both 
those who believe that the enamels of the great altar-pieces of Burgos 
(the one brought from Silos), San Miguel de Excelsis, and Orense (now 
known only by its detached plaques), were made in the Peninsula and 
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those who attribute them to Limoges. The general consensus of opinion 
still holds, although by no means so dogmatically as formerly, that they are 
of Limousin origin. But only lately, in the Catalogue of the Barcelona 
Exhibition, prepared under the direction of the distinguished antiquary 
D. Manuel Gémez-Moreno, the Burgos Museum’s altar-piece has been 
called ‘probably Burgalese’—an ascription with which the present 
reviewer, who came to the same conclusion some years ago, agrees. 
Messrs. Huici and Juaristi have taken the more usual view that the 
enamelled altar-pieces of Spain are of Limousin workmanship; and, basing 
their opinion not alone on the general nature of the work, but more par- 
ticularly on the enigmatic and variously interpreted inscription held by the 
symbolic Man of St. Matthew, have suggested that the Navarre altar-piece 
was made at Limoges, and by the ‘G. Alpais’ whose name is on the cele- 
brated ciborium in the Louvre Museum. To enter into a discussion as to 
the probability of these views would lead us far beyond the limits of a 
brief review; suffice it to say that the present reviewer has not been 
convinced that the problem of the altar-piece’s origin has been solved. 

To the non-Spanish student of medieval art and craftsmanship, the 
principal value of the book—clearly a labour of love both in preparation 
and in production—lies in its rich illustrations and its bringing within one 
pair of covers much relating to enamelling in Spain that has hitherto 
been not merely dispersed, but in many cases practically unknown except- 
ing to a few specialists. Here we find assembled photographic repro- 
ductions, including not a few in colours, of almost all the important 
champlevé enamelled objects in Spain, or attributed to craftsmen of the 
Peninsula, of which photographs were available. “The great set of plaques 
from Orense is represented only, unfortunately, by the well-known plaque 
of St. Martial; but since the other plaques have lately been cleaned and 
exhibited at Barcelona, we may hope that photographs of them are soon 
to be forthcoming to supplement the fine series, from elsewhere, in this 
book. ‘The two other altar-pieces, as well as the fine vernis brun one 
still at Silos, appear as a whole in colour; and a considerable number of 
full-page plates in half-tone or in colour give details of the principal 
plaques and decorative medallions of the Navarre altar-piece. Special 
tribute, so far as the authors’ original contributions to the study of this 
altar-piece are concerned, is due for their identification, as an Annunciation 
group, of the three figures previously called St. Michael and a Navarrese 
royal pair. 

A comparatively small part (although all that most readers will need) of 
the work is devoted to the history and architecture of the church of San 
Miguel de Excelsis. ‘Then, after brief general surveys of Romanesque 
altar-pieces and of the technique and the history of enamelling, a consider- 
able section—perhaps more coloured by the writings of the French school 
than is warranted by the circumstances—is devoted to enamelled objects 
situated in Spain and the question of medieval enamelling in the Peninsula. 
Finally, there are the description and discussion of the Navarre altar- 
piece. Following the Spanish text are three sections, of about nine pages 
each, respectively summarizing it in German, in French, and in excellent 
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English. Lists of the figures (98) in half-tone, the plates (7) in colours, 
and the contents, conclude the work. ‘The book is excellently produced 
and worthily bound. Thanks are due to its authors for having thus placed 
before the growing bands of students of medieval enamels and of Spanish 
medieval arts such a description of the notable altar-piece at the hardly 
accessible Sanctuary of San Miguel de Excelsis. W. L. H. 


Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit. Von Oswatp MencHIN. 10x 7. Pp. xvi 
+648. Vienna, Anton Schroll, 1931. 36 RM. 


In this enormously erudite, fully documented, and lavishly illustrated 
book Professor Menghin breaks entirely new ground in at least three 
directions. ‘The work thus merits careful examination here even at the 
cost of many words. 

In the first place the book is the first serious attempt to gather 
together the scattered material from every corner of the earth and 
envisage the Stone Age throughout the world. ‘The prehistoric cultures 
of Africa, India, Siberia, and the Far East are described, analysed, and 
illustrated with both a width of vision and an attention to detail never 
hitherto achieved. Whatever may be our estimate of its success in points 
of detail, the attempt must be welcomed unreservedly. Undoubtedly it 
illuminates and puts in a truer perspective the more familiar problems of 
Europe and the Near East. 

With this enlargement of scope is combined a reformation in termino- 
logy. “The author abandons the terms palaeolithic, mesolithic, neolithic, 
etc., which are currently applied on the basis of often superficial criteria 
and may be ambiguously used as denoting either chronological divisions or 
cultural grades. He would frankly give preference to the last-named 
criterion. ‘The deep-seated contrast between Lower and Upper Palaeo- 
lithic is accordingly expressly recognized in nomenclature by the distinct 
names, protolithic and miolithic. “The so-called mesolithic cultures, 
such as Azilian, on the other hand, which merely continue the old 
manner of life without radical change in economy, are still called miolithic, 
or epimiolithic when stress is laid on their chronological position as post- 
quaternary and overlapping with neolithic cultures in Crete or Egypt. 
An extension of the same idea in the form ‘opsimiolithic’ enables 
Menghin to express the contrast between, for instance, the ‘ Dwelling- 
place’ culture of the East Baltic (which, despite its pottery and polished 
stone adzes, remains essentially food-gathering) and the food-producing 
neolithic groups of Denmark and Southern Sweden. ‘There can also be 
epi- and opsi-protolithic and neolithic cultures, while a precocious and im- 
perfect food-producing culture may be termed ‘protoneolithic’. The 
reviewer feels that a change of nomenclature along these lines is essential 
to clarity of thought, though he has little hope of the general acceptance 
of anything so logical. 

The third and most striking novelty is the attempt to bring the cultures 
recognized by prehistoric archaeology into line with the ‘cycles’ (Ku/tur- 
kreise) of a certain diffusionist school of ethnographers and thus to enrich 
the content of both disciplines. Here Menghin seems to be trying to fit 
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the data of archaeology into the ready-made system provided bya kindred 
but distinct science, and his book cannot be understood without an 
acquaintance with the doctrine of culture-cycles, well known to all conti- 
nental anthropologists but sadly neglected in this country. 

In 1905 Graebner expounded the idea that by isolating complexes of 
cultural traits—both material appliances and social and religious institu- 
tions—which recur together among modern ‘primitives’, it would be 
possible to reduce to a limited number of cultures the bewildering multi- 
plicity of groups that face the comparative ethnographer. These groups 
would be due to diverse combinations or modifications of primary cultures 
that would owe their present dispersion to successive waves of diffusion or 
migration. Graebner’s idea was eventually adopted and elaborated by the 
* Kulturhistorische’ school led by Padre W. Schmidt of Médling. Their 
conclusions, as summarized at the end of the book, tend to the distinction 
of four fundamental cultures (Grundkulturen) and nine stem cultures, 
themselves arranged in three grades, primary, secondary, and tertiary. 

In an early essay Graebner had invoked the support of prehistoric 
archaeology, noting how many of the traits of his ‘ Melanesian Bow- 
culture’ (pile-dwellings, axe-heads hafted with the aid of sleeves, bows, 
clubs, coiled pottery) recurred in the neolithic lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land. But Menghin was the first archaeologist to realize the prospects 
held out by the culture-historical school and to apply their data to the 
elucidation of prehistoric problems. Already in 1921 he had published a 
short preliminary appreciation of the method’s possibilities which has been 
followed up by several stimulating monographs on special points. “The 
monumental work before us sums up the results of ten years’ intensive 
research. 

The prospects, opened up by this line of approach, are clearly entrancing. 
If the archaeological traits of cultures long extinct, in Europe for instance, 
do in truth agree with the material traits of complexes still surviving in 
isolated corners of the world, and if from this identity in material culture 
we can infer a coincidence also in spiritual traits, we have at once a key 
to the social and religious life of our remote forerunners or ancestors. 
Menghin, in fact, who does not seem to regard as specific the distinction 
between Homo neandertalensis or even Homo heidelbergensis and ‘ modern 
man’ drawn by most English anthropologists, claims to show that Tas- 
manians or Samoyeds are ‘representatives’ of proto-Moustierians or 
Kunda-folk in a much deeper sense than Sollas’s comparisons imply ; they 
are indeed actual survivors of those stocks who, owing to isolation, have 
preserved their old culture only slightly modified, and that in a manner 
ethnography claims to be able to discount. 

Professor Menghin certainly discovers a striking number of relevant 
correspondences, and his search for such has drawn attention to a number 
of neglected points in the archaeological record (the deduction of a skin- 
boat in the Baltic region where dug-outs seem to be unknown, though 
paddles occur, is a good example). At the same time it must be remembered 
that the principles of the culture-historical school are by no means univer- 
sally accepted even by anthropologists of pronouncedly diffusionist views, 
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while considerable divergences exist within the school itself. Moreover, 
there are grounds for suspecting that some of its disciples are at times 
guided by religious dogmas rather than scientific observation. We may, 
therefore, inquire to what extent the present work provides confirmation 
for the theory. In so doing we may confine ourselves to the lower cycles 
about which least disagreement exists among ethnographers. 

Schmidt’s pygmy cultures, using mainly wooden implements, admittedly 
escape the direct vision of the archaeologist. Influence from pygmies may, 
however, according to Menghin, be inferred even in Lower Palaeolithic 
times from the reduction in the size of the flint tools in the La Micoque 
stage. Later the bow, the distinctive weapon of this cycle, is represented 
on the East Spanish cave-paintings. It must denote an inclusion within 
the Capsian of pygmy elements which would likewise explain the diminu- 
tion of the flints in the Final Capsian-Tardenoisian. ‘To correspond with 
the remaining fundamental cultures Menghin describes three protolithic 
culture-cycles: a Faustkeilkulturkreis’ (Chellean-Acheulian), a ‘Klingen- 
kulturkreis ’ (Clactonian, Levalloisian, Moustierian) and a ‘ Knochenkul- 
turkreis’. But the only plausible evidence for a bone culture in Lower 
Palaeolithic times is provided by the worked bones found with ‘ atypical ’ 
stone implements in a few Alpine caves, such as Cotencher, where, how- 
ever, other peculiarities are also remarked. ‘The idea of a Lower Palaeo- 
lithic bone culture, therefore, remains an idea, though it may prove as fruitful 
as Obermaier’s introduction of the ‘ Pre-Moustierian’ twenty years ago. 

In the next phase there should again be three cycles, distinguished by 
the material for tools. But neither the miolithic ‘ Faustkeilkulturkreis ’ 
nor the corresponding bone culture can be directly observed till post- 
quaternary times; for, though the proto-Solutrean of Hungary is claimed 
as a core-industry, its products cannot compare functionally with the axe- 
like implements that should characterize the cycle. Yet Menghin argues 
that accidental traits in the Aurignacian and still more in the contemporary 
cultures of Central Europe, betray the influence of a foreign cycle identi- 
fiable with the postulated hand-axe culture, since the features in question 
are proper to the ethnographic counterpart of that culture. So the horn 
held by the Lady of Laussel denotes a moon cult; the ivory statuettes 
represent an Earth-Goddess; the bone clubs, stone mace-heads, and 
geometric ornament of Piedmost would be more at home in company with 
axe-like core-tools. But even in early post-quaternary times the ‘ Faust- 
keilkultur’, known only inferentially from the late Pleistocene, has as its 
sole pure and dated representative the Campignyan—a culture whose con- 
tent and age are notoriously vague (Menghin himself rejects the remains of 
tame oxen from the type site and admits the absence of direct evidence for 
cultivated plants which should go with this cycle). It would, however, 
have influenced the Maglemose and Ertebglle cultures, supplying to both 
the macrolithic flints and the clubs and to the last named also pottery, but 
not, funnily enough, cultivated plants. 

At the same time the Maglemose culture is the best dated, if impure, 
representative of the third miolithic cycle, the bone culture; for the purer 
form of it seen at Kunda may be later in time, and the alleged Pleistocene 
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age of the bone artifacts from Lake Shigir in Perm is unproven. Hence 
two of the three assumed miolithic cycles cannot be directly identified 
during the Pleistocene in the frankly restricted area where alone strati- 
graphical evidence is at present available. 

That need not affect the legitimacy of the method here employed. 
The fragmentary data supplied by the archaeology of a very limited area in 
themselves possess no principle of coherence and must be helped out by 
the ethnographic record. If it can explain the source and significance of 
anomalies in the late glacial and early post-glacial cultures of Europe, we 
should at least follow up the hints it gives. But until that leads to the 
discovery of the actual complexes in the proper geological horizon, 
Menghin’s arguments, though much more impressive in detail than in a 
summary like this, cannot be regarded as establishing the disputed ethno- 
graphic doctrine. 

And on one or two points the method here adopted seems open to 
criticism. First, is not the material criterion, adopted as the basis of 
division between the above six culture-cycles, liable to be just as super- 
ficial as the chronological criteria mentioned in our second paragraph ? 
There is, for instance, notoriously an intimate nexus between the bone 
and antler adzes and chisels of Maglemose and Pernau (here accepted as 
a pure representative of the bone cycle) and the corresponding tools in 
flint or volcanic rock in the northern area. Menghin says that the chisels 
and adzes come from the Faustkeilkultur, but the idea of making them in 
bone is due to the Knochenkultur. Yet he is not inclined to the view that 
the Magdalenian harpoons (regarded as translations of hypothetical wooden 
prototypes) denote influence from the Knochenkultur, nor does he mention 
the latter in his account of the bone clubs and ivory ‘ celts’ from Pitedmost. 
But surely the possession of such carpenter’s tools, whether in bone or 
flint, is a striking bond of union between Pernau, Maglemose, Ertebglle, 
and even Campigny, constituting at the same time the most obvious 
differentia between the cultures of these sites and the contemporary Azilian 
and ‘Tardenoisian. 

Moreover, the significance of the foregoing distinction is at once 
realized if we say that the first four are adapted to their forest environ- 
ment while the latter are not. But in describing the post-glacial cultures 
Menghin never insists on the change from steppe to forest that had taken 
place. Yet only in the light of that does the appearance in northern 
Europe of these woodworkers’ tools become intelligible. Again, Magle- 
mose and Ertebglle are described and implicitly contrasted without any 
mention of the radical change in the climate and fauna of Denmark 
involved in the transition from Boreal to Atlantic times. But to compare 
such cultures without taking the environment into account is as absurd as 
comparing English and Australian culture without mentioning heat, 
drought, or white ants. 

Diffusionists may make allowances for modifications due to environ- 
mental conditions without any sacrifice of their principles, but Menghin 
is so preoccupied with controverting the evolutionist doctrine of indepen- 
dent inventions in response to external stimuli, that he omits Nature 
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altogether. Yet clearly the comprehension of prehistoric cultures as 
living organisms, which Menghin here does so much to realize, is impos- 
sible without reference to the environment in which they function. 

But in a first study, however profound, such defects are eminently 
pardonable. Menghin’s book is immensely stimulating and should be 
critically studied by any one who regards archaeology as a means of revivi- 
fying the life of the past and not a sort of puzzle in classifying dead 
fossils. V. Gorvon CHILDE. 


A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages. By R. A. R. Harrrince, 
M.A., Ph.D. 83x53. Pp.x+273. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1930. 155. 

Dr. Hartridge has written an interesting and valuable book upon a 
subject which probably attracts less curiosity than it deserves. Like other 
volumes in the series edited for the Cambridge Press by Dr. Coulton, it is 
founded upon wide reading and independent research, for which the author 
has used foreign as well as English sources. As an account of the origin 
and progress of a system whose disadvantages in practice were at least equal 
to the theoretical benefit of providing resident incumbents with fixed en- 
dowments in churches that otherwise might have been insufficiently served, 
it is written without prejudice and with a sincere desire for accurate 
statement. ‘The author frequently gives proof of uncommon insight into 
his material. His remarks upon the diplomatic of decrees of appropriation 
and ordinations of vicarages (pp. 68, 69), for example, will meet with the 
cordial assent of all students of such documents. He makes an excellent 
point, fortified by an apt quotation from Chaucer, in his refusal to dis- 
tinguish between the social status of resident rectors and vicars (p. 228), 
although he might have added that a rectory, however insignificant, was 
a more promising avenue to higher preferment than a vicarage. His 
cautious suggestion (p. 162) that ‘with a little special pleading one might 
represent the Reformation, especially the English Reformation, as a 
revolution of secular clergy against the threat of “‘ regular” domination ’ 
touches an important point which is often overlooked. Or, again, we 
may thank him for such incidental observations, arising out of the terms 
of special documents, as his note on the importance of church bells as 
time-keepers in the middle ages (p. 141), which recalls Dante’s allusion 
to the bell of the Badia in Paradiso xv, 97, 98. 

A book which covers so wide a field as this must depend to a great 
extent upon printed sources, and Dr. Hartridge has made a thorough 
examination of the printed editions of episcopal registers and kindred 
collections of documents, although his bibliography shows that some of 
the more recent publications in various series have escaped his notice. 
The amount of such material for the thirteenth century is abundant, and 
the rolls and Liber Antiquus of Bishop Hugh Welles of Lincoln provide 
an admirable foundation for the study of the ordination of vicarages in 
active progress. For a later period the registers of the bishops of Hereford, 
Bath and Wells, and in particular of Exeter, with some others, are in 
whole or in part accessible. It would be too much to demand an ex- 
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haustive examination of the very large number of registers which still 
await an editor; for the task would require many months of patient work 
in numerous diocesan centres. At the same time, the registers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at York and Lincoln alone furnish a 
rich series of appropriations and ordinations which would have increased 
the wealth of illustrative detail in these pages and would have led here 
and there to more definite conclusions. ‘They would have shown, for 
instance, that the reasons given for the appropriation of Heckfield 
(p. 110) are the merest common form, constantly repeated ; while, on the 
other hand, their preambles occasionally refer to special circumstances of 
remarkable interest. The registers of Melton and Zouche at York con- 
tain several detailed instances of the poverty incurred by religious houses 
during the Scottish wars, not only through hostile inroads, but by the 
billeting of English forces upon monasteries, and the appropriation of the 
church of Horncastle to the bishop of Carlisle’s mensa is paralleled by that 
of Leake in Allertonshire in 1330 to the mensa of the bishop of Durham. 
In the light of this further evidence, the express permission to appropriate 
churches upon voidance without consent of the local ordinaries was not 
only ‘ not rarely ’ (p. 31), but habitually given, and much might be added 
as regards pensions reserved to bishops and cathedral chapters as indemnities 
for appropriation. 

The evidence of the Calendars of Papal Petitions and Letters, always 
interesting, has been freely used. But the number of appropriations 
under papal bulls in England was actually much smaller than that of 
appropriations which were the direct result of licences from the Crown 
concurrent with licences for the alienation of churches in mortmain ; and 
it is rather surprising to find the Calendars of Patent Rolls relegated to a 
very subordinate place in the bibliography. Neither series of Calendars 
forms an altogether trustworthy foundation for statistics, for letters apostolic 
and royal letters patent frequently had no practical result, or their execu- 
tion for various reasons was long delayed. It may be said, however, that 
while comparatively few of the numerous appropriations of churches in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are corroborated by the papal registers, 
there are very few which cannot be substantiated by the rolls of Chancery. 

Frequent digressions to foreign instances are useful ; but the material 
for these and for the chapter devoted to Scotland is too scanty to do more 
than furnish illustrations. And, while we would call attention to the 
real value of Dr. Hartridge’s pioneer work in a neglected field and to the 
general soundness of his conclusions, it suffers from not a few errors in 
detail of a minor kind. ‘This is specially noticeable in his topography, 
where as a rule he rightly endeavours to give modern forms of place- 
names. But ‘ Bradwell’ (p. 45) is now called Broadwell, and its chapelry 
of ‘ Kelmstock’ is Kelmscott. ‘Bowden’ (p. 48) should be distinguished 
as Little Bowden. ‘Blanchland Abbey’ (p. 51) is not, as might be 
suspected, the abbey in Northumberland, but Blanche-Lande in the 
diocese of Coutances. ‘ Kirkby Ousebourne’ (p. 59) is Little Ouseburn. 
Hemingbrough (p. 106) is not in the West, but in the East Riding. 
‘ Manchester’ (p. 111) is Mancetter in Warwickshire. ‘There is a con- 
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fusion (p. 113) between Eardisland and Eardisley. The Cistercian nunnery 
of ‘ Borcette’ (p. 115), close to Aix-la-Chapelle, is better known under 
the form Burtscheid. Denford (p. 116), although appropriated to the 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, was not in his diocese, but in North- 
amptonshire. ‘QOughton’ (p. 122) should be Aughton, and ‘ Aldon’ 
(p. 127) is probably a misprint for Abdon, as ‘ Hereford’ (p. 26) is for 
Hertford. Loddiswell and ‘ Lodeswell’ (p. 154) are the same place. 
Purists from Sussex might object to the form ‘ West Hoathley’ (p. 158). 
Mitton (p. 171) is in Yorkshire, not Lancashire, and the papal appropria- 
tion of 1396 had been anticipated in 1338, though it led to a re-ordination 
of the vicarage in 1401. ‘Ruston Parva’ (p. 187) is wrongly identified : 
the place is Royston, near Barnsley. 

There are a few other points. A somewhat hasty reading of a letter 
addressed to Robert Burnell, bishop of Bath and Wells, in a York register 
(p. 31) has converted him into the retiring rector of Silkstone, who was 
actually Thomas Bek, bishop of St. Davids. The phrase ‘ by the authority 
of the Council’ (p. 35) is correctly explained, but the meaning might have 
been stated with less conjecture. It seems natural, rather than note- 
worthy, that the abbot and convent of Walden should not have been 
permitted to serve the vicarage of Saffron Walden by a monk in 1366 
(p. 109), just as it would be remarkable, considering the canonical obliga- 
tions of vicars, to find licences of non- residence granted to them in any 
number (p. 122). Such licences are everywhere extremely rare, and for 
the exceptional example cited on Professor Tait’s authority there was 
valid reason. ‘The elected parishioners who were responsible for the 
fabric of the nave at Reculver (p. 138) were, as Dr. Hartridge suggests, 
to be found elsewhere: the custodes fabricae were in fact the church- 
wardens. It is possible that he is too insistent upon the privilege of 
serving parochial cures allowed to Austin Canons (pp. 165, 175): this 
practice was strongly discouraged by thirteenth-century bishops, e.g. in the 
case of the churches appropriated to Dunstable priory, and, though in 
some instances, such as St. Frideswide’s at Oxford and Chetwode priories, 
it was customary, it was not until the middle of the fourteenth century 
that it was freely permitted, and then occasionally under protest. But, 
while Dr. Hartridge occasionally seems to discover novelty or exceptional 
significance in details which are natural and ordinary, his book is an 
excellent study of his subject and supplies a definite need. 

. A. Hamitton THomMpson. 


Registra Stephani Gardiner et Fohannis Poynet Episcoporum Wintonien- 
sium. ‘Transcribed and edited by Herbert Chitty, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., with an introduction by Henry Elliott Malden, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., and Herbert Chitty. Canterbury and York Society, part 
LXXXVII. 10x6}. Pp. xxxvi+229. Oxford University Press, 
1930. 

The introduction to this volume discusses its contents from two points 
of view. ‘The late Secretary of the Royal Historical Society, whose 

researches among documents relating to the county of Surrey gave him a 
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wide knowledge of the diocesan records at Winchester, brings the material 
of the registers into connexion with the history of their period; while 
Mr. Chitty deals chiefly with problems arising from their method of com- 
position and with the additional evidence furnished by his valuable series 
of appendices. On one point they are content to remain at variance ; for 
Mr. Chitty is not convinced by Mr. Malden’s reasons for believing that 
the existing registers are transcripts from an original manuscript. Both, 
however, lay emphasis on points which are of more interest to the general 
student. In the first place, the bishops whose names the registers bear 
had little or nothing to do with them personally. While this is to some 
extent true of all such compilations, it applies particularly to those which 
record the official acts of an administration deputed to vicars-general and 
commissaries ; and the formal entries of business on these lines reflect 
little or nothing of the wider interests which occupied the attention of 
prelates busy, as was Gardiner, in the service of the state. Secondly, as 
a continuous record of diocesan affairs, they suffer, not only from the 
imperfections of a somewhat spasmodic diligence on the part of the 
registrar, but from gaps which can only partially be explained by vacancies 
in the see and by the chequered history of the later years of Gardiner’s 
episcopate, in which Poynet’s tenure of the bishopric was a brief intrusion. 

From the summer of 1547, early in the reign of Edward VI, the con- 
tents of the registers, apart from a few documents of Poynet’s episcopate, 
are confined to memoranda of institutions, which are their sole contribu- 
tion to the period of Gardiner’s restoration under Mary, and come to an 
end fourteen months before his death. “The documents of the earlier 
period, from 1531 to 1547, though as prolix as most of the official instru- 
ments of their date, are not very plentiful. During those years the 
cathedral priory of Winchester came to an end, and a dean and chapter 
took the place of the prior and convent. It was no part of a diocesan 
registrar’s duties to record such a change. ‘The appointment of the first 
dean and prebendaries was made directly by the Crown, and the drafting 
of the statutes for the new foundations was entrusted to royal commissioners 
of whom Gardiner was not one. The first indication in the register of 
the new state of things is the institution of Cuthbert Oxley to the fifth 
prebend on 16th June 1545. It may be noted, however, that Gardiner’s 
suffragan, John Draper, bishop of Neapolis and formerly prior of Christ- 
church Twyneham, to whom Mr. Malden devotes a careful paragraph, 
was one of the original prebendaries ; and the entries relating to prebends 
in Mr. Chitty’s summary list of institutions may be used to correct and 
amplify the inadequate lists in Hardy’s edition of Le Neve’s Fasti. 

On the other hand, the advent of the royal supremacy is marked by 
the inclusion in Gardiner’s register of the commission of 20th October 
1535, empowering the bishop to exercise a limited jurisdiction during the 
general visitation of the clergy held by Cromwell as the king’s vicar- 
general. ‘The similar mandate issued to the bishop of Hereford is printed 
by Wilkins, and Mr. Chitty has noted variations with the aid of Canon 
Bannister. ‘This, with its far-reaching declaration of the royal authority 
as the prime source of secular and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, is supplemented 
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by the renewal of Gardiner’s powers by Edward VI on 2nd March 
1546-7, which is followed by a pair of mandates, transmitted by Cranmer 
through Bonner, as dean of the province, relating to the royal visitation 
of 1547, and by the summons issued by the commissaries-general for their 
sitting at Winchester on 10th October. Although these were common 
forms, confined to no single bishop or diocese, it is most useful that their 
text, as well as that of instruments whose interest is more purely local, 
should be given in full; and it is much to be regretted that the series of 
royal writs in the register does not extend to the reign of Mary. 

The process of the enthronization of both bishops is given at length. 
Both were enthroned by proxy, Gardiner in the person of Edmund 
Steward, his vicar-general and official-principal, who became dean of 
Winchester and was deprived in 1559. In the case of Poynet’s proctor, 
the rites were maimed by the omission of censing and devotions before 
the altar: the formality, however, of assigning a stall in choir to the 
bishop after enthronement was observed under the dean and chapter as it 
had been under the monastic régime. It is interesting to notice the pro- 
fession.of nine nuns at Romsey by the bishop of Neapolis as late as July 
1534. The list of institutions contains copious instances of the lease of 
next presentations by religious houses to laymen, which, though frequent 
everywhere for half a century before the fall of the monasteries, was 
nevertheless a sign of impending change. Of heresy only one case is 
recorded, in which the accused person readily submitted to his judges and 
was condemned to public penance. Mr. Malden writes well upon 
Gardiner’s exaggerated reputation as a heresy-hunter. If, as he remarks, 
there is some inconsistency between the earlier and later parts of 
Gardiner’s career, the explanation lies, not merely in his conservative 
loyalty to the reigning monarch, but in a natural reaction from the 
innovations of the government which had visited him with persecution. 

The volume has been edited with remarkable care. The accuracy of 
text and notes is exemplary, and the appendices contain much subsidiary 
matter, including the original returns for the Valor of 1536, which are 
substituted for the imperfect copy entered at the end of Fox’s register, an 
index to compositions for first-fruits between 1536 and 1557, a list of 
stipendiary priests in the diocese in 1541, and documents illustrating the 
early history of the cathedral deanery and the relations of Gardiner with 
Winchester College. A. Hamitton THompson. 


The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls. By Heten M. Cam. 9? x 5}. 

Pp. xvi + 296, with 2 maps. London: Methuen. 1930. 15s. 

By her essay in the Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, her 
articles in the Cambridge Antiquarian Soctety’s Communications, and her 
admirable recent account of the history of Northampton, Miss Cam has 
prepared us for her main work upon English Local Government in the 
thirteenth century. But in a sense ‘ Local Government’ is a misnomer. 
It is really the government of England with which she is dealing, and it 
is her special merit to have made this clear through the main position 
taken up in this book. Private jurisdiction and local liberties have often 
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in the past been thought of as units of privilege strongly contrasting with 
the royal government. This book has made it perfectly clear that, saving 
certain exceptional times, so rigorous a distinction cannot be maintained. 
As Miss Cam showed in her study of the government of East Anglia by 
the great abbots, all holders of liberties were ultimately responsible to the 
king for their order and good government, and throughout the thirteenth 
century the Crown adopted towards them an increasingly strong line of 
policy in realization of Bracton’s famous thesis. This fact emerges from 
the whole series of inquiries into local misgovernment undertaken by the 
administration between 1215 and 1278; it comes out in the practice of the 
return of writs, here studied more carefully than ever before, and it is patent 
in the executive action taken by the king to follow up the inquiries which 
are the special subject of this volume. In this respect Edward I’s ‘ origi- 
nality ’ has suffered another blow. 

Miss Cam’s method is to build a study of the administration of the 
shire and hundred upon the answers to questions asked in the Inquiry of 
1274-5. ‘The records of that Inquiry (which she relates to earlier govern- 
mental inquests) she analyses in a chapter which makes clear the distinc- 
tion between the inquisitions proper, i.e. original verdicts sealed with the 
jurors’ seals, and consequently ragged in appearance (whence the name 
‘ragman’) and the Extract Rolls which cover groups of counties, much 
as the Assize Rolls properly so called embrace the counties comprised in 
certain definite judicial areas. “The Extract Rolls, she shows, were drawn 
up some time after the original verdicts—they are the verdicts digested 
and edited. Miss Cam then turns to the sheriffs, and in the sections that 
follow reminds us that the Inquiry of 1274-5 was a great inquest into 
administration as well as a scrutiny of the king’s rights, for the one 
involved the other. It is not so much in connexion with the sheriff 
(although she has something that is new to say about the business of the 
tourn and many more interesting touches to add), as with the hundred 
and the hundred bailiff that Miss Cam makes her main contribution 
in this book. The question that she sets herself to answer is: Why 
was there no inconsistency between the extension of the scope of royal 
jurisdiction under Henry II and the granting of hundreds with their 
courts and subjects? Did the grant of a hundred take its government 
entirely out of the king’s hands? We may quote Miss Cam’s answer 
verbatim (p. 139): 

The sheriffs responsibility was certainly not limited to the royal 
hundreds. He had constantly to report, either to the king’s justices 
or to the Exchequer officials, what he had been doing with regard to 
residents in private hundreds ; he would have to account for money due 
from them, and he would then have in some way to see that the king’s 
commands were obeyed there. Rents or dues payable to the king from 
the hundred, presentments of royal pleas made at the tourn or the leets 
of the private hundred would pass through his hands. In a few instances 
the officials of a private hundred dealt direct with the Exchequer, but 
for administration and legal purposes the sheriff was the indispensable - 
means in all but the very most exalted liberties. 
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This generalization, it should be observed, is only reached through the 
most careful analysis of the forms of hundredal tenure, a section which 
leads naturally to a lengthy consideration of the hundred bailiff and his 
general importance in the scheme of medieval government. Whata rascal 
he could be! Ubiquitous and essential, the problem was how to restrain 
him without trespassing upon rights or destroying his utility. The value 
of this section is enhanced by the table of the hundreds of England and 
their lords in 1274 (Appendix IV), and by the map of the hundreds at the 
end of the book. 

The second aspect of the Inquiry, the scrutiny of the king’s rights, 
Miss Cam reviews in her chapter of the feudal aspect of the shire. Suffolk, as 
many will recognize, is Miss Cam’s favourite terrain, and her analysis of the 
claims and rights of liberty holders in that county is a masterly presenta- 
tion of a great complex of private and royal rights. ‘To read this is to 
understand why it was necessary to have—speaking loosely—a new Domes- 
day Book, and, after the chaos of 1263-7, to lay down the principle 
emphasized earlier in the century, that all jurisdiction in private hands 
flows from the Crown. That there was opposition to this doctrine we 
know well. Our only point of criticism in regard to Miss Cam’s treat- 
ment of the claim of prescriptive right advanced in the Quo Warranto 
pleas is that she follows perhaps a little too implicitly Dr. Round’s 
destructive version of the Warenne story. We ourselves prefer Dr. 
Lapsley’s rehabilitation of the authenticity of the choleric earl’s behaviour, 
and his argument that the statute of 1290 was, if not an admission of 
defeat by Edward, at any rate a limitation of the doctrine mullum tempus 
occurrit Regi. But these are not vital points upon which to quarrel with 
the author of this fine book : a book both scientific and popular, abounding 
in lively and at times pathetic illustration, learned and clear, which will 
show scholars in general and her own University in particular that a suc- 
cessor has arisen to Miss Mary Bateson. E. F. Jacos. 


The Story of Lambeth Palace: a Historic Survey. By DorotHy GaRDINER, 
with a preface by ARcHBIsHop Lorp Davipson oF LamBetH. 8? x 5}. 
Pp. xvi+ 282. London: Constable. 1930. 15s. 


The story of the ‘ Manor of St. Mary called Lanchei’ (mis-written in 
Domesday Book for Lambei) which has grown up to be the London home 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, begins in the eleventh century, when 
the manor belonged to Goda, sister of Edward the Confessor, and to con- 
dense it to fit into a volume of some 259 pages was no easy task. Mrs. 
Gardiner, who took up her penat the request of the late Lord Davidson, 
is to be congratulated in having so ably accomplished it. The pious Goda 
presented the manor to the church of St. Andrew at Rochester, and the 
book under notice begins with the interesting history of its transfer to the 
ownership in which it still remains. The association of successive arch- 
bishops with Lambeth is charmingly related, and the chapters include 
illuminating details of the domestic life of the palace, as well as much 
information regarding the growth of the building. In discussing the 
completion of the still existing chapel, begun in the twelfth century and 
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finished in the time of Henry the third, a question must be asked regarding 
the part played in the task by Edward, the son of Odo, who filled a posi- 
tion of high stewardship in the king’s service. Mrs. Gardiner appears to 
consider that Edward may have designed parts of the chapel, and to believe 
that he made the ‘ sacred vessels, the chalice, and the thurible’ which the 
king ordered for use in it; but it is not easy to agree with her on these points. 
Edward was a goldsmith, and probably a painter too, as, in his day, the 
combination was usual ; but there is no indication in the records of his life, 
which suggest that he was also an embroiderer, a gardener, and a master 
mason. By the year 1243, Edward was fully established as the king’s chief 
man of business, i: which capacity be succeeded his father, who disappeared 
about 1239, and he was handling the finance of the whole of the vast royal 
building undertakings, of which the work at Lambeth was a minor detail. 
Had he, indeed, been the king’s chief mason, it is unlikely that he would have 
been there engaged. In actual fact, he had so much to do in his business 
capacity, as a study of the Rolls clearly shows, that he cannot possibly have 
continued to work at his craft, nor could he have made with his own hands 
more than a very small percentage of the vast quantities of goldsmiths’ work 
which he was ordered to obtain. His job was to pass the king’s instruc- 
tions to the actual craftsmen, and to see that they were faithfully obeyed. 
The suggestion that he planted the cherry trees with his own hand cannot 
be taken seriously. Ifa good deal of space seems to have been given to 
Edward in this review, the excuse is that this man, who was a most impor- 
tant and interesting high official in the royal service, has been strangely 
neglected, and not infrequently misunderstood. 

Mrs. Gardiner rightly questions the wisdom of the work at Lambeth, 
completed in 1833, by Mr. Blore. It was a time when much that was 
worthy of preservation was destroyed, and nothing, of which the same could 
be said, put in its place. We have to be thankful for what has been left, 
and to Mrs. Gardiner for enabling us to become better informed about it. 
Her chapters on many subjects, especially the library, will arouse the reader’s 
interest sufficiently, to make him wish they had been longer. 

The book concludes with an account of the passing from office of that 
great and revered archbishop, the late Lord Davidson, and to him the 
author pays a graceful tribute. 

We turn the last page with the wish that the book may meet with the 
wide recognition that it justly deserves. It is illustrated with a number 
of very interesting plates, excellently produced, and it is well printed. 
Publisher and author both have reason to be satisfied with it, and may be 
congratulated. J. G. Noppen. 


Artistes et monuments de la Renaissance en France, Recherches nouvelles et 
documents inédits. Par Maurice Roy. With a preface by M. Paul 
Vitry. 118}. Pp.x+432. Paris: Champion. 1929. 

The correct attribution of works of art during the early period of the 
Renaissance is notoriously difficult. Artists whose names have become 
household words and others, who especially attracted the chronicles of the 
time, are credited with paintings, sculpture, and even architecture, which 
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are the works of other men, and those who, for their own satisfaction or 
in justice to the reputations of the veritable authors, seek out the truth, 
have a long and arduous task in its discovery. “The work requires courage 
as well as patience and skill, for the results are almost bound to conflict 
with received notions and to provoke the hostility of many scholars. But 
the pursuit of truth brings its own pleasure and reward, and M. Maurice 
Roy, the author of this fascinating collection of studies, shows by his 
enthusiasm how engrossing the chase may become. In his preface 
M. Paul Vitry pays a well-deserved tribute to the writer who has made 
the discovery and elucidation of legal documents so successful a science, 
and who, with these to aid his own taste and discrimination, has contrived 
to light up many obscure passages in the history of sixteenth-century art. 
This collection of studies includes some that have already been published 
separately. The first on the two Jean Cousins, pére et fils, was written 
in 1909, but it remains an excellent example of the clarifying of the story 
of two artists formerly believed to be one. The next chapter presents 
us with reproductions of the three known surviving tapestries of a series 
of eight recording the life and martyrdom of St. Mammas. M. Roy has 
discovered the original contract under which the elder Cousin agreed to 
paint the cartoons for the bishop of Langres in 1543, and disposes of their 
ascription to the school of Raphael. Dispersed at the Revolution, two 
pieces only were returned to the cathedral of Langres, and the discovery 
of a third ina private collection and its illustration will prove of real service 
in our estimation of Cousin’s genius. Another work of the same artist, the 
remarkable ‘Eva prima Pandora’ now in the Louvre, is given its full history, 
and incidentally a stone panel of the Magdalene, made for her altar in 
Sens Cathedral but now in the church of St. Maurice, is shown to be 
Cousin’s Eve clothed and transformed by another artist to serve a very 
different purpose. Other studies follow, and the eighth is a careful 
examination of the evidence relating to the authorship of the effigy of 
Admiral Philippe Chabot in the Louvre. ‘The author’s conclusion is that 
the statue itself is the work of Pierre Bontemps, but that the architectural 
framework in which it was set in the Orleans Chapel of the Celestins 
in Paris was the work of the younger Jean Cousin. 

After the Cousins, M. Roy turns to Rosso (Jean Baptiste de Rossi), and 
in an interesting chapter on the Leda in the National Gallery, London, 
proves that it was the work of this painter, who had no doubt seen the 
original picture of Michelangelo which is known now only by engravings. 

The major part of the book concerns the work of Philibert De Lorme, 
and in the elaboration of each theme, light is continually being thrown 
on the part taken by his contemporaries. ‘The tomb of Francois I at 
St. Denis, the triumphal arches and allegorical pieces arranged for the entry 
of Henri II into Paris in 1549, the building of La Sainte Chapelle du Bois 
de Vincennes in gothic form, the glazing of its windows, and De Lorme’s 
work at Fontainebleau, which is very fully documented, occupy eight 
chapters. From Fontainebleau we pass to the Chateau d’Anet, and to a 
full consideration of the fine gateway with its relief of Diana, cast by 
Cellini originally for Fontainebleau, and its famous clock which M. Roy 
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ascribes to Mathurin Benoist. But the most interesting study is that of 
the fountain, which was crowned by the superb group of Diana and the 
stag, now in the Louvre. Although the question of its authorship cannot 
definitely be resolved, M. Roy is compelled to reject the usual ascription 
to Jean Goujon, and is convinced that it was another work of Cellini or 
of one of his pupils. 

The concluding studies concern Pierre Bontemps and Pierre Lescot. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, the plates doing full justice to the 
splendour of the objects themselves. All the relevant documents are given 
in extenso. W. H. G. 


L’dge du fer dans les régions thraces de la Péninsule Balcanique. Par Rapu 
VutrE. g}x6. Pp. ix+178. Rep. Mélanges de Pécole roumaine 
en France, 1929. Paris: Gamber, 1930. 

Considérations sur certaines formes caractérisant [’dge du bronze del Europe 
sud-orientale. Par CATHERINE DUNAREANU-VULPE. 9} x 6. Pp. iv + 60. 
Rep. Mélanges de T’école roumaine en France, 1929. Paris: Gamber, 
1930. 

Sull origine e Pevoluzione delle scuri di rame Carpato-Danubiane. By 
EcaTerina Dunareanu Vutpe. 11473. Pp. 181-211. Rep. 
Ephemeris Dacoromana, iv. Rome, n.d. 

Roumanian archaeologists are to be congratulated on publishing their 
results in languages that make them accessible to all educated persons in 
western Europe. ‘The three monographs before us give such students a 
convenient account of certain aspects of the Iron, Bronze, and Copper 
Ages in a little known region. ‘The first is particularly welcome. ‘The 
foreign influences that affected the region are clearly traced by a study of 
Greek vases, fibulae, swords, and cognate types. Symmetrical and twin- 
spring fibulae illustrate Illyrian influence, being confined mainly to the 
north-west of Bulgaria, while spectacle and catch-plate forms occur mainly 
in the south. Several La Téne swords and fibulae mark the activity of 
Celts. The few Scythian objects are plausibly attributed to raiding chiefs 
from the Pontic steppe rather than to any cultural community. But the 
essence of native Thracian culture, we feel, still escapes us. 

Mrs. Vulpe in the second monograph studies the tankards, which, like 
Dr. Frankfort, she thinks originated in south-east central Europe, cups with 
oblique rims which have been better studied by Franz in Man, 1926, 102, 
lock-spirals and racket pins, noting the new evidence from Ur. But she 
is mistaken about the distribution of the spirals in South Russia and about 
the distinctive features of the Vapheio cups. She also dates the latter wrongly 
and seems in general a little vague about the Minoan chronology. So, 
too, in her discussion of the copper axes several important South Russian 
and Syrian comparisons have been overlooked (e.g. the axe-adze from 
Maikop; the axe from Tsarevskaya is figured as coming from this tomb). 
It provides another useful summary, but the author’s statements must be 
used with caution and the conclusions are not altogether convincing. 


Vv. G. C. 
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The Third Wall of Ferusalem, an account of Excavations. By E. L. 
SukEeNnIK and L. A. Mayer. 11 x 6%. Pp. 76. Jerusalem: at the 
University Press ; London : Oxford University Press. 1930. 15s. net. 
The excavations undertaken by the Committee of the Palestine Jewish 

Exploration Society, which form the subject of this book, had for their 

object the tracing of the town wall lying roughly parallel to the existing 

north wall of the city and some 450 metres away from it. ‘Traces of this 
wall had come to light from time to time in the past, and the question of 
its identity with the third wall described by Josephus has long been one 
of the minor problems of the topography of the city. “The excavations, 
which extended from 1925 to 1927, have enabled the authors to establish the 
course of a continuous and massive wall extending for a distance of some 

500 metres. The hasty methods of construction seem entirely consonant 

with the circumstances attending the building of the third wall, begun by 

Agrippa I (40-44) and finished by the populace during the first revolt 

against the Romans. We may therefore accept the conclusion of the 

authors that this third wall has now been identified, and that some other 
date (perhaps Hadrianic) must be assigned to the early remains underlying 
the existing north wall of the city. “The excavations also brought to light 
some late mosaic pavements and other remains. 

The book is well produced and fully illustrated by photographs and 


surveys of the remains uncovered. 


The Carthusian Order in England. By E. Marcaret THompson. 
Published for the Church Historical Society. 84x 5}. Pp. x+ 550. 
London: §S.P.C.K., 1930. 215. 


The foundations of the Carthusian Order recall familiar memories of 
several kinds. The Certosa di Pavia was in the eyes of Lodovico Sforza 
one of the chief glories of his state. Here, in England, the buildings of 
Mount Grace have a special charm; and another of the houses has 
popular associations with a great novelist and a famous public school. 

In an earlier book Miss Thompson gave a history of the Somerset 
Carthusians. The main object of the present work, which is distinguished 
by a high purpose, wide learning, and great research, is ‘to describe the 
Carthusian system, its rule and discipline’. But for this an historical 
background is necessary, and an account is given of the origins and early 
development of the order. The settlement of Bruno and his first followers 
at La Chartreuse was an experiment, without any desire for a formal 
code. The idea of a combination of the coenobitic and eremitic systems 
did not originate with Bruno; for it formed the basis of the congregations 
of Camaldoli and Vallombrosa earlier in the eleventh century. A written 
customary became necessary under prior Guigo I when colonies were 
being sent out into other parts of France. In chapter ii of part i of this 
book the customs compiled by prior Guigo are examined in detail, and in 
chapter xi of part ii the essentials of the Quadripartite Exercise of the Cell, 
a treatise which on the sound evidence of the Witham chronicler Miss 
‘Thompson is able to assign to Adam of Dryburgh, are the subject of an 
English abstract. “These admirably illustrate the ideals which inspired 
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the order, especially the ideal of mystical contemplation, and the methods 
laid down to attain them. Miss ‘Thompson combats the suggestion that 
‘the whole Carthusian conception, idea, and spirit’ is ‘quite different 
from the Benedictine ’ (p. 23), and points out several features common to 
the ideals of both orders. ‘ Herein’, she says, ‘ is the difference between 
the two Orders. Carthusian monachism is purely contemplative, and its 
method strictly ascetic. Benedictine monachism is active as well as con- 
templative, and its method less rigorously ascetic’ (p. 25). A Cistercian 
precedent was followed when the Carthusian general chapter was instituted 
in 1142. 

The English houses, nine in number, fall into two groups. Witham, 
Hinton, and Beauvale form the first group; and London, Hull (a founda- 
tion which is sometimes confused with the Maison Dieu), Coventry, 
Epworth, Mount Grace, and Sheen form the second. In the earlier 
Carthusian foundations there were two separate houses for the choir-monks 
and the lay-brothers, each having its own church, but both under the 
supervision of the prior, whose authority over the lower house of the lay- 
brothers was mainly exercised on his behalf by the procurator. This 
separation was in force at Witham, the first of the English houses; and 
Beauvale was probably the last English example of the old type. When 
the foundation in London was being considered it was stated that ‘ though 
their Order had been in England two hundred years, scarce one man in 
a thousand knew of the existence of such an Order’. Remoteness of 
situation was no longer regarded as essential. One effect of this was an 
increase in the standard of ecclesiastical luxuries and a departure from the 
severe simplicity of the order; others were a school for boys, such as the 
one established within the walls at Coventry, and a daily dole for the poor 
at the door of that monastery. Of the second group four were founded 
in the reign of Richard II, a period when Gian Galeazzo Visconti was 
laying the foundations of the Certosa di Pavia. Richard II was a generous 
benefactor of the order, which owed Witham to Henry II, and Sheen at 
a later date to Henry V. New monastic houses were comparatively 
unusual at a time when collegiate foundations were receiving more 
general attention than the other religious orders; but for the Carthusians 
it was a period of expansion, and they were successful in obtaining several 
possessions of the alien Benedictine houses. 

Of four of the houses there are no remains ; and but few at three of 
the others. Alone at Mount Grace, whose architectural history has been 
described by Sir William Hope, ‘all the peculiar arrangements of the 
Carthusian order can be studied in detail’; though the existing remains 
of the London house, which Sir William also described, are far more 
extensive than was formerly supposed. Miss Thompson traces the fortunes 
of each house in detail, using much original material. Few chartularies 
or chronicles have survived. ‘There is an extract from a lost chronicle of 
the early history of Witham; the chartulary of Beauvale is in the British 
Museum ; the London Register, which includes a chronicle of the foun- 
dation, was transferred to the Public Record Office a few years ago from 
the Land Revenue Department; and there are fragments relating to 
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Epworth and Coventry. For the English province as a whole, which was 
instituted in 1367, the documentary evidence is also small. There are no 
surviving reports of the provincial visitors, but light is thrown by two 
manuscripts, one in the Bodleian and one at Lambeth, which contain 
ordinances passed by the General Chapter and injunctions for the several 
communities. In the absence of fuller material it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that Miss ‘Thompson has been able to give so clear a picture 
of the English houses and their position in the order. 

Two excellent chapters follow on English Carthusian Libraries and 
Writers. In the former there is a detailed list of books which can be 
identified as having been in the possession of one or other of the English 
houses. To these may be added a thirteenth-century bible, now at Durham, 
which was probably written for the Dominicans of Besangon, and was 
presented to Witham. 

Part iii contains a narrative of the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
English Carthusians under the Tudors, based largely on Maurice 
Chauncy’s Passio. In dramatic sequence we have the story of the 
martyrs of 1535, the interregnum before the suppression, the renovation 
of the Sheen Charterhouse under Mary, and the later wanderings of the 
English monks in foreign settlements under the name of Sheen Anglorum. 
An Epilogue is proof that the main object of the book has been worthily 
achieved. 

There is a useful index, but we notice no headings for Sibthorpe (p. 222) 
or Theddlethorpe (p. 205); and the modern form of Dighton is Deighton. 
On pp. 128, 130 the statutes of 1368 and 1510 are both referred to as 
the third compilation. In p. 207”. York should be Yorkshire ; and on 
p. 207 £1542’ should be 1552”; incidentally the grant of the site of 
the Hull Charterhouse to the Duke of Somerset was made in 1550 
(C.P.R., Edward VI, iv, 8). The suggestion on p. 412 that Andrew 
Borde was the original ‘merry Andrew’ is not accepted in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. But these are trivial points. Caries Cray. 
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Archaeologia, vol. 80, contains:—A bronze cauldron from the river 
Cherwell, Oxfordshire, with notes on cauldrons and other bronze vessels 
of allied types, by E. Thurlow Leeds; Romano-Celtic art in Northumbria, 
by R. G. Collingwood; Excavations at Kingsdown camp, Mells, Somerset, 
by H. St. George Gray; The Eucharistic reed or calamus, by Tancred 
Borenius ; The Sanctuary of the Madonna delle Grazie, with notes on 
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Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 60, July-December 
1930, includes :—The antiquity of civilized man, by Prof. A. H. Sayce ; 
Pleistocene pluvial periods in Uganda, by E. J. Wayland; Report on the 
British Museum expedition to British Honduras, 1930, by E. L. Gruning ; 
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Morr. 

Antiquity, March 1931, contains :—Historical cycles, by O. G. S. 
Crawford; The discovery of primitive man in China, by G. Elliot Smith; 
The Uffington White Horse, by S. Piggott; Skara Brae: a Stone Age 
village in Orkney, by V. Gordon Childe; Hill-Forts, by Christopher 
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tions in Ithaka; Amber; The Car Dyke, Lincolnshire; A note from 
Italy. 
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includes :—The treatment of old buildings, by C. R. Peers. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, January 1931, 
contains :—Journal of the march of the siege-train from Ferozepore to 
Delhi in 1857 by 1st Lieut. W. J. Gray; A prisoner of war in India, 
1782-4, by Lt.-Col. R. Cameron; The papers of General the Rt. Hon. 
Sir George Murray, by M. R. Dobie ; Major-General Sir David Ochter- 
lony, by Major F. G. Cardew. 

April 1931 contains :—The letters and diary of 1st Lieut. A. M. Lang, 
Royal Engineers ; The defences of London in 1643. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 5, no. 4, includes :—Rare German 
woodcuts; The Winchester bowl; Minoan and Geometric sealstones ; 
A sword from Olympus; A late Attic vase ; Three Volterra urns ; A life- 
size portrait head of the twelfth dynasty; Luristan bronzes; A dated 
Fukien figure; The James Hilton bequest of jades, etc.; Early Maya 
pottery and sculpture; A new chartulary of the cathedral priory of Ely ; 
Two charters relating to St. Pancras; Letters of Thomas Knyvett of 
Ashwellthorpe ; Saxton’s map of England, 1583; The Hilton bequest of 
chronograms ; Early printed books. 

The Burlington Magazine, March 1931, includes :—Pottery notes from 
the Persian exhibition, by R. L. Hobson; A dated Rayy bowl, by 
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R. Guest ; Recently cleaned sculptures at Westminster, by J. G. Noppen ; 
Early English silver for South Kensington, by C. C. Oman. 

April 1931 includes:—The Pitt-Rivers Museum: medieval metal- 
work, by T. Borenius; Newly discovered Syrian mosaics, by M. S. 
Briggs. 

The Connoisseur, March 1931,includes :—The Coity almery, by F. Roe; 
Some Tower armour pedigrees, by C. R. Beard; Banner of the Mayo 
Volunteers, by A. F. Kendrick ; Old pewter scale plates, by H. H. 
Cotterell. 

Ancient Egypt, December 1930, contains :— Daggers with inlaid handles, 
by Sir Flinders Petrie; The flint quarries of Wady Sheykh, by Dr. a, 
Baumgirtel ; The animal symbols of the evangelists, by L. B. Ellis; 
pottery industry in Cyprus, by J. du P. Taylor and O. Tufnell. 

The Geographical Fournal, April 1931, includes:—A third note on 
rock monuments in Southern Kurdistan, by C. J. Edmonds ; Further 
notes on the old English mile, by Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 4, no. 1, 
contains :—Fifteenth-century glass in Somerset, by Rev. C. Woodforde ; 
A panel of thirteenth-century stained glass, the Temptation of Christ, 
in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, by G. T. S. Gould ; Early 
painted glass in Messingham church, by P. B. G. Binnall; Early glass- 
workers in North Staffordshire, by IT. Pape; French glass-painters’ 
methods of using cartoons during the sixteenth century, by Count Paul 
Biver ; A history of the York School of glass-painting, ix, Continental 
influence on design of glass at York, by J. A. Knowles. 

The English Historical Review, April 1931, contains :—The protest of 
the earls of Arundel and Surrey in the crisis of 1341, by B. Wilkinson ; 
Discipline in the Norman garrisons under Bedford, 1422-35, by Miss 
B. J. H. Rowe; Three Elizabethan elections, by Prof. J. E. Neale; The 
Stuart Game prerogative, by Prof. C. Kirby and Mrs. E. Kirby ; The 
literary form of William of Malmesbury’s ‘Gesta Regum’, by Dr. Marie 
Schiitt ; Notes on John of Salisbury, by Prof. C. C. J. Webb ; The site 
of the battle of ‘ Meismeidoc’, by J. G. Edwards ; Miscellanea Petrar- 
chescha, by I. Vinogradoff ; Newcastle and the counter orders to Admiral 
Haddock, March 1739, by L.G. Wickham Legg; Disraeli and Cyprus, 
by Prof. H. Temperley. 

History, Jan. 1931, contains :—The place of the king’s household in 
English constitutional history to 1272, by A. Steel; English foreign 
policy, 1660-1715, by Sir Richard Leder The new Poor Law, by H. a 
Besler ; Robert Dunlop, by Sir Charles Firth ; Historical revision, lvi, 
the Agreements of the People, 1647-9, by J. W. Gough. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1931, includes: — 
The Treasurer’s Issue Roll and the Clerk of the Treasurer, Edward I- 
Edward III, by J. F. Willard; Manorial accounts of the priory of Can- 
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1773, by A. P. Das Gupta; Ixx, The financial history of Mysore, 1799- 
1831, by M. H. Gopal; Ixxi, The history of the criminal law reforms 
of the period of Peel’s home secretaryship, 1822-7, by J. A. Gulland. 

The Library, vol. 11, no. 4, contains :—Parisian binding, 1500-1525, 
by G. D. Hobson ; Some notes on the library of printed books at Holk- 
ham, by G. W. James; Thomas Walkley and the Ben Jonson ‘ Works’ 
of 1640, by W. W. Greg; Papers used in England after 1600: ii, 
c. 1680-1750, by E. Henwood; A playbill of 1687, by Eleanore Bos- 
well; Eighteenth-century imprints, by R. W. Chapman. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 17, no. 1, includes :—The sailing Balsa of 
Lake ‘Titicaca and other reed-bundle craft, by H. H. Brindley ; Trin- 
comali, by the late Captain L. H. S. C. Cary; The Prins Hendrik der 
Nederlanden, by R. F. Scheltema de Heere ; British battleships of 1870: 
The Lord Clyde and Lord Warden, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; The 
renaming of the French fleet in 1671, contributed by W. Voorbeytel 
Cannenburg. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 7, part 9, contains :—Sir 
Thomas Blount, executed in 1400, and the Blounts of Kingston Blount, 
Oxon; Deeds relating to property at Merton, Surrey; Abstracts of 
fifteenth-century wills in the Consistory Court Books of the diocese of 
Hereford; Peakirk, Northants: extracts from second parish register ; 
Notes on certain deeds at Buxted, Sussex, relating to Eastbourne ; Giles 
Hutchins, M.P. for Salisbury ; Pedigree of Rayne ; London pedigrees and 
coats of arms; Monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1928-30, contains :— 
Origin of Lustre, by W. King ; Potsherds from Brahminabad, by R. L. 
Hobson ; A note on certain fragments of pottery from Fustat, by Sir 
Herbert Jackson; Purple Ting, by A. L. Hetherington ; Peking notes, 
by R. L. Hobson. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April 1931, 
contains :—Excavations at Beth-Shan in 1930, by G. M. Fitzgerald ; 
Shiloh : a summary report of the second Danish expedition 1929, by 
H. Kjzr; Hyssop, by Mrs. Crowfoot and Miss L. Baldensperger; Ex- 
cavations at the Mugharet el-Wad, 1930, by Miss D. Garrod; The 
chronology of Jerusalem, by Father Vincent and Prof. Garstang. 

The eighteenth volume of the Walpole Society, 1929-30, consists of the 
first volume of the Vertue note-books. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Records Society, vol. 13, con- 
sists of the Cartulary of the abbey of Old Wardon, by G. Herbert Fowler. 

The Bradford Antiquary, January 1931, contains:—The northern 
regiment of West Riding volunteer yeomanry cavalry, 1794-1804, by 
W. Robertshaw; Notes on the early history of the manor of Eccleshill, 
by W. E. Preston ; A local Civil War document; A Yorkshire clergy 
list of the seventeenth century, by W. Robertshaw ; Notes on a map of 
the Lordship of Horton, c. 1722, by J. Hambley Rowe; The Hill and the 
Higgins families. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 4, 
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includes :—Excavations at barrows on Stanton Moor, by J. P. Heathcote ; 
Derby pot manufactory known as Cockpit Hill pottery, by F. Williamson ; 
An inventory of the contents of Markeaton Hall, 1545, by Preb. W. G. 
Clark-Maxwell. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 62, includes :— 
Exeter members of Parliament, part iv, 1688-1832, by J. J. Alexander ; 
Notes on the Tinners of Devon and their laws, by Lady Radford; The 
stone remains in Drewsteignton, by Major F. C. Tyler; Holcombe-by- 
Dawlish, by Frances Ross-Troup; Barnstaple Borough, by B. W. Oliver ; 
Great Torrington church troubles in Tudor times, by G. M. Doe ; Some 
Devonshire farm names, by the Earl Fortescue ; Southcomb of Rose Ash, 
part ii, by Major W. H. Wilkin; Trackways near Cotley castle, by 
Col. R. Pickard; ‘The Yarty’, by Major W. H. Wilkin; Hartland 
Parish records, by Isobel D. Thornley. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 6, part 3, con- 
tains :—Palaeolithic Thames deposits, by H. Dewey ; The palaeolithic 
implements of Nidderdale, Yorkshire, by Major E. R. Collins; Palaeolithic 
implements found near Coventry, by F. W. Shotton ; Ancient man in the 
Gipping-Orwell valley, Suffolk, by J. Reid Moir; A hand-axe from 
beneath the Norwich Crag, by J. Reid Moir; Upper and Lower palaeo- 
lithic man in East Yorkshire, by J. P. T. Burchell ; The industries of 
Le Moustier, by A. S. Barnes ; Notes on a handled beaker found: near 
Bodney Hall, Norfolk. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. 20, 
part I, contains :—Dynes Hall, Great Maplestead, by C. F. D. Sperling ; 
The testament and last will of Elizabeth, widow of John de Veer, 13th 
earl of Oxford, by H. W. Lewer ; Old instruments of music portrayed 
in the ecclesiastical art of Essex, by Canon F. W. Galpin; The ruined 
parish church of Little Henny, by F. H. Fairweather; The Thurrocks, 
by the late J. H. Round; A Roman military diploma discovered at Col- 
chester, by M. R. Hull; Fingringhoe wills, 1400-1550, by Rev.G. M. 
Benton ; The ancient stained glass at Lindsell church, by B. Rackham ; 
A collection of Essex deeds at Queens’ College, Cambridge, by Rev. J. F. 
Williams ; Wall-paintings in Walter Belchamp church, by Rev. G. M. 
Benton ; Lesteneston or Harberts in Rayleigh, by P. H. Reaney ; Eccle- 
siastical "embroidery associated with Elizabeth, countess of Oxford, early 
sixteenth century, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; 5 Early Essex windmills, by 
P. H. Reaney ; West Alpine and Hallstatt site at Southchurch, by A. G. 
Francis; Honywand, by P. H. Reaney ; Fingringhoe, tidal mill, ballast 
quay, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; Notes on the pedigree of Lucy of ’ Ongar. 

The Essex Review, April 1931, includes :—Vange: parish and church 
history, by Rev. J. W. Hayes; State lottery of 1567, by Col. H. G. 
Carwardine Probert ; Little Baddow in the eighteenth century, by Jesse 
Berridge; The Great Bardfield parish fire-engine, by H. Smith; The 
manor of Garnets and Merks in High Easter ; Church matters at Ching- 
ford, 1637-8 ; The parish of High Easter, by Rev. E. Gepp. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 18, 
nos. 1-2, includes :—The oldest representation of horsemanship (?) : an 
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Egyptian axe in the British Museum, by the late H. R. Hall; Excava- 
tions in the Deanery field, Chester, 1928: i, The excavation, by J. P. 
Droop and R. Newstead; The fringe of the bowl of Thyrsis, by A. Y. 
Campbell ; Some limestone heads from Cyprus in the Liverpool Public 
Museums, by J. P. Droop; Hittite and Aegean material in the Liverpool 
Public Museums, by D. A. Allan. 

Bulletin of the ‘fohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 15, no. 1, in- 
cludes :—Some new documents illustrating the early years of the Hundred 
Years’ War (1353-6), by Dr. F. Bock; The Kirkstall Chronicle, 1355- 
1400, by M. V. Clarke and N. Denholm-Young; Some unpublished 
correspondence of the Rev. Richard Baxter and the Rev. John Eliot, by 
F. J. Powicke; Biblical gleanings from the forthcoming catalogue of 
Syriac manuscripts, by A. Mingana; Woodbrooke studies, 8, The apoca- 
lypse of Peter, translated and edited by A. Mingana. 

The Fournal of the Manx Museum, vol. 2, no. 26, includes :—Castle 
Rushen Papers: no. 4, Inventory of Castles Rushen and Peel, c. 1694, 
no. 5, Election of a Deemster, 1605 ; Coinage of the Isle of Man, by 
J. R. Quayle. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Soctety, no. 79, in- 
cludes :—Sarsens, by H. C. Brentnall ; Lost standing stones. 

Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club, vol. 6, no. 2, includes :— 
‘The Ridgeway and Icknield Way in Berkshire, by H. Peake: Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Hamstead Marshall: notes on new discoveries in 
the restoration of 1929-30, by N. Hook; A Berkshire manor [Shaw] at 
the close of the Middle Ages, by L. Clare Latham, with a note by 
H. Chitty; The regional survey of Berkshire, 1930, by F. Bate; The 
excavation of the Romano-British well at Thatcham Newtown, by W. E. 
Harris, R. G. Collingwood, C. H. Desch, and Dorothea M. A. Bate ; 
Roman road from Durocornovium to Spinae; Recent discoveries on 
Boxford common. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
series, vol. 5, no. 1, includes :—A new British diploma, by E. B. Birley ; 
Notes from Greenwich Hospital northern estates reports, 1821-3, by 
J. Oxberry ; A cistern-head from St. Nicholas’s. 

Norfolk Record Society, vol. 1, contains :—Calendar of such of the 
Frere MSS. as relate to the Hundred of Holt; Muster Roll for the 
Hundred of North Greenhoe (c. 1523); Norwich subscriptions to the 
Voluntary Gifts of 1662. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 38, part 2, contains :—On local 
history, by Sir H. C. M. Lambert ; Excavations at Ashtead, 3rd report, 
by A. W. G. Lowther; Bondmen at Reigate under the Tudors, by W 
Hooper ; Excavations at Holmbury camp, by S. E. Winbolt; The parish 
and curates of Capel, by H. E. Malden; Mounds at Clapham and Bal- 
ham, by A. Bonner; Farnham and the bishops of Winchester: the charter 
of 1249, by E. Robo; Romano-British occupation site at Ashtead, by 
A. W. G. Lowther ; The rectory and advowson of Letherhead and the 
advowson of Ashtead, by H. E. Malden; The Laye Bretherns statutes 
(Shene), by C. P. Matthews; Prehistoric finds at Kingston; Three 
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skeletons at Ewell; Stone implement from Merstham ; Human bones 
from Warlingham; Roman tile and pottery from Kingston ; Roman 
roads in Ashdown Forest ; Roman roads through Caterham valley ; Dis- 
covery of foundations at Nonsuch: Nash’s farm, Godstone ; Trade token 
of Nicholas Hatcher of Croydon. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 3, no. 5, includes :—A fourteenth-century 
hall at Hamsey; The Sussex manors of Francis Carewe, by Mary S. 
Holgate; A classification of Downland tumuli, by L. V. Grinsell ; Est- 
cot’s farm, East Grinstead, by I. C. Hannah ; The Churchwardens’ 
accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; Documents relating 
to Uckfield and Framfield ; The Place-names of Sussex : addenda and 
corrigenda; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen ; 
Church of St. Michael, Newhaven ; Harting and Rogate churches ; 
Palaeolith from West Sussex: The Long Man of Wilmington; Romano- 
British head; Relics of Lewes priory; Fragment of wall-painting, 
Alfriston ; Lead fret; Ancient slag; An early rector of Burwash; Bar- 
bican House, Lewes. 

Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 74, contains :— 
Notes on a short cist containing a food-vessel at Darnhall, Peeblesshire, 
and on a cinerary urn from Over Migvie, Killiemuir, Angus, by J. Graham 
Callander ; Mesolithic implements from Ayrshire, by A. D. Lacaille ; 
Craig castle and the kirk of Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire, by W. Douglas 
Simpson ; The Gordons of Craig, by 1. M. Bulloch ; Excavations at 
Dunadd and at other sites on the Poltalloch estates, Argyll, by J. Hewat 
Craw; Note on a Roman glass bottle from the parish of ‘Turriff, about 
1857, by Mrs. Duff Dunbar ; The penetration into Scotland of English 
late Gothic forms, by I. C. Hannah; Operations at Skara Brae during 
1929, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe ; Two short cists at Kilspindie golf 
course, Aberlady, East Lothian, by J. Graham Callander, with a report 
on the skeletal remains by Prof. A. Low ; Earth-house at Clyne Milton, 
in the parish of Clyne, Sutherland, by R. J. Serjeantson ; “The campaign 
and battle of Culblean, 1335, by W. Douglas Simpson ; A stone cist at 
Johnston, Leslie, Aberdeenshire, by Prof. A. Low; A pillared under- 
ground chamber at Biggings, Harray, Orkney, by W. Kirkness; The 
Nether Largie chambered cairn, Kilmartin, Argyll, by Margaret E. 
Crichton Mitchell ; Some caves and a rock-shelter at Loch Ryan and 
Port Patrick, Galloway, by J. W. Gregory, J. Ritchie, W. QO. Kennedy, 
and D. Leitch ; Excavations in a chambered cairn at Kindrochat, near 
Comrie, Perthshire, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe ; Examination of a cham- 
bered cairn by the Water of Deugh, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, by 
A. O. Curle ; Notes on the Augustinian house of St. Anthony, Leith, 
by J. Smith; Miscellaneous relics found in Wigtownshire, by Rev. R. S. G. 
Anderson; Notes on the standing-stones of Kintyre, by D. Colville ; 
The Roman camp at Channelkirk, Berwickshire, by J. Hewat Craw ; 
Scottish memorials in Marienwerder cathedral in Pomerania, by W 
Douglas Simpson ; Four Scottish ecclesiastical carved oak panels, c. 1500- 
25, by W. Kelly. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists Field Club, vol. 27, part 2, 
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includes :—Caerlaverock, by G. W. Shirley; New Abbey, by Rev. G. 
Duncan; Lincluden, by R.C. Reid; Mellerstain : its owners, especially 
the Haitlies, by Rev. H. Paton; Hounam Law fort, by J. H. Craw. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 39, section C, nos. 3 and 4, 
contains: Archaisms in the Ogham inscriptions, by E. MacNeill ; The 
excavation of an ancient structure on the townland of Togherstown, co. 
Westmeath, by R. A. S. Macalister and R. L. Praeger. 

Bulletin of the Valletta Museum, vol. 1, no. 2, includes :—A neolithic 
statuette from Tarxien, by Sir T. Zammit; Roman villa and thermae at 
Ghain Tuffieha. 

The Indian Antiquary, February 1931, includes :—Chitor and its sieges, 
by R. R. Halder; The prison of Emperor Sadasiva Raya, by Rev. H. 
Heras; Sidi Ali Shelebi in India, 1554-6, by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

March 1931, includes :—Is S. Thome in Civitate Iothebis? by Rev. 
H. Hosten ; The Scattergoods and the East India Company, by B. P. 
Scattergood and Sir R. C. Temple. 

April 1931 includes :—Possible origin of the caste system in India, by 
Biren Bonnerjea; On certain specimens of former currency in Burma, 
by the late Sir Richard Temple. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, February 1931, includes: — 
Three early Florentine engravings, by H. P. Rossiter; “two Western 
Indian manuscripts, by A. Coomaraswamy ; A tetradrachm of Mausolus, 
by A. B. Brett. 

April 1931, includes:—Greek terra-cottas from Tarentum; Attic 
vase-paintings in the museum, by L. D. Caskey. 

Old-Time New England, April 1931, contains:—The new house and 
old collection of the Concord Antiquarian Society, by A. French; The 
old Rockland, Maine, lime trade, by G. S$. Wasson ; The Fisher-Richard- 
son House, by Jennie F. Copeland; Plan of the fort at Township no. 4, 
now Charlestown, N.H. ; Contract and expense account for building the 
Samuel Fowler House, Danversport, 1810. 

Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band 61, Heft 
I, 2, includes:—Prehistoric theories in Antiquity, by F. Helmich; 
Notches at the ends of Italian stone axes, by R. Pittioni; The chronology 
of the East European Bronze Age, by A. M. Tallgren ; The prehistoric 
antiquities of Carinthia, by L. Franz. 

Fahrbuch des Oberésterr. Musealvereins, Band 83, includes :—Johannes 
Kepler in Upper Austria, by R. Klug; The foundation charters and 
beginnings of the Benedictine monastery at Lambach, by E. Trinks ; The 
development of the Upper Austrian saltworkings in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by C. Schraml. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cinquantenatre, mars 1931, in- 
cludes :—The Mexican collection of M. Auguste Genin, by H. Lava- 
chery ; A gold bracelet and pendant from the Arras treasure, by E. 
Bernays; Persian bronzes in the Museum, by L. Speleers. 

Pamatky Archeologické, vol. 36, parts 3-4, contains :—Vegetation and 
climate of Bohemia in prehistoric times, by J. Filip ; New discoveries of 
Jordansmiihl ceramics in Bohemia, by J. Axamit; The type of St. Wen- 
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ceslaus on the seal of the Charles University at Prague and in the 
* Viatique’ of Jean de Neumarkt, by K. Chytil; The iconography of 
Prague from the end of the fifteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, by A. Novotny; The royal tomb in the castle of Prague, by K. 
Hilbert, J. Matiegka, and A. Podlaha ; The chapel of St. Odile at VySkov, 
by V. Prochazka ; Seventeenth-century Czech watermarks, by F. Zuman ; 
A Jordansmiihl type habitation at Dablice, by L. Hajek ; The oppidum 
at ChieStovice, by B. Dubsky ; Flat graves with burnt burials near Pies- 
tovice, by B. Dubsky ; A site of the Milave¢ culture near Rovna-Repice, 
by B. Dubsky ; Burkovak near Néméjic, by J. Axamit ; Hallstatt tumuli at 
Sedlina near Rovna, by B. Dubsky; La Tene cemetery with burnt 
burials near Strakonice, by B. Dubsky; A late La Tene habitation site 
at Kocelovice, by J. Siblik ; Palaeolithic stratigraphy at Zatce, by J. 
Petrbok ; A view of the monastery of Zbraslav in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, by V. Novotny. 

Revue Archéologique, vol. 32, juillet—oct. 1930, contains :—The Vic- 
toria Augusti and the auspices of Tiberius, by J. Gagé ; Ritual violation 
among the Romans, by R. Lugand; The spindle of Ananke, by P. M. 
Schuh] ; Parodies of heroic themes in vase paintings from the Cabirion 
at Thebes, by E. Lapalus; The origin of Irish iconography, by F. Henry ; 
The inscription on the cross at Bealin, by F. Henry; Researches in the 
chronology of the Gospels, by R. Eisler; The de Chatellier collection at 
St. Germain museum, by F. Henry; Roman Gaul the ancestor of modern 
France, by A. Blanchet; Figures of Christ, by F. de Mély ; Mountains 
and marvels, by S. Reinach; A new book on the Pompeii mural paintings, 
by ‘IT. Warscher ; Armenia and Georgia, by F. Henry. 

Bulletin de la ‘Société Préhistorique | francaise, tome xxviii, no. 1 (janvier 
1931).—The names and addresses of members on 1 January 1931 occupy 
twenty-seven pages, in addition to a classification under départements. 
M. Paul Roger succeeds M. Vaysonde Pradenne as president. MM. Hamal- 
Nandrin and Servais describe, with photographs, a neolithic polishing- 
stone at Velaine-sur-Sambre, Namur; and M. Chenet records some 
sickle-teeth of flint from Ras Shamra, but with the slightest of clues to 
its situation. A workshop at Vertus, Marne, has produced mesolithic 
remains, hitherto unknown in the area, but the photographic illustrations 
are as unfortunate as the name of the site (La Madeleine). Miss Labitte 
studies the prehension of certain flints; and M. le Rouzic describes the 
dolmen of Kercadoret, Locmariaquer, with arrow-heads and pottery 
fragments. 

Tome xxviii, no. 2 (février 1931).—The opening of a prehistoric 
museum at Epernay is announced, the curator being the abbé Favret ; and 
the French Prehistoric Congress will take place at Nimes and Avignon in 
September. Hugo Rellini’s book on the origins of Italian civilization is 
analysed at length; and Graham Callander’s paper on neolithic pottery 
in Scotland translated from Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. \xii by our Hon. Fellow 
M. Léon Coutil. From a study of the elephants in Charente, Dr. Pontier 
comes to the conclusion that the current terrace-theory is true for valleys 
excavated in the Pleistocene (as in the north of France), but not for 
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Tertiary valleys. A dolmen near Capdenac, Aveyron, has produced 
arrow-heads, ornaments, and metal objects ; a neolithic burial is reported 
from near Compiégne; and Edmond Hue describes the dolmen called 
Loge aux Sarrazins in Calvados. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xl, no. 4 (mars 1931).—This is a farewell 
number, the direction of this important review now passing to Prof. 
Vallois of Toulouse and Prof. Vaufrey of the Institute of Human Palae- 
ontology. In common with anthropologists and archaeologists every- 
where, this Society congratulates Prof. Boule and Prof. Verneau on the 
success of L’ Anthropologie, which has under their control made notable 
contributions to science and rendered accessible to students innumerable 
papers that might otherwise have escaped notice. “The mesolithic human 
bones of Mugem (or Muge) are described at length by Prof. Vallois. The 
subjects were young or middle-aged, and there were rather more women 
than men: the dolichocephalic type was dominant, and the minority was 
rather mesaticephalic than brachycephalic. ‘There is some affinity to the 
race of Cro-Magnon. Prof. Vaufrey’s lecture on Geology and Prehistory 
occupies more than twenty pages, and shows what will be the editorial 
view of their relation: Pleistocene prehistory is a geological science. 
The critical stratification of Markkleeberg is noticed on p. 450; and 
Prof. Vallois discusses Dr. Bayer’s classification of the Stone Age cultures, 
called F (from Faustkeil), B (from Breitklingen), and S (from Schmal- 
klingen) (p. 469). There is a review of Jessen and Milthers’s Strati- 
graphical and Palaeontological Studies of Interglacial Freshwater Deposits in 
Futland and north-west Germany, published at Copenhagen, which should 
be of special interest to English readers; and C. van Riet Lowe’s paper 
on the archaeology of Sheppard Island in the Vaal valley is important for 
the study of palaeolithic man in South Africa (reviewed on p. 484). 

Revue Anthropologique, xl, nos. 10-12 (octobre—décembre 1930).—A 
report on the Coimbra Congress by Count Bégouen, and a supplementary 
note by Dr. Papillault, touch on the relations between the old Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology and the 
International Institute of Anthropology, with special reference to the 
Paris meeting in September 1931. Dr. Georges Hervé writes on the exis- 
tence of a human type, probably with negroid characteristics, in the 
mesolithic shell-mounds of the Tagus valley ; and M. Ferreira contributes 
a letter on the subject. Count Bégouen figures a palaeolithic bone 
engraving of an animal, perhaps a wolf, found in the Grotte des Fées, 
Marsoulas, Haute Garonne. Dolmens in the Far East are discussed by 
M. Torii; and MM. l’abbé Bouyssonie and Delsol give a well-illustrated 
account of the Jolivet rock-shelter near Terrasson, Dordogne, attributed 
to early La Madeleine, the fauna including the horse and reindeer. A 
short but important paper on tombs of the Marne type at Sogny-aux- 
moulins, by M. Thiérot, marks an advance on earlier methods of excava- 
tion in that area. Of forty-one graves only nine were intact, and three 
others with chariots had been violated. 

Revue Mabillon, janv.mars 1931, includes :—The Merovingian in- 
scription at Ligugé, by Dom P. de Monsabert; The charterhouse of 
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Notre-Dame at Bonpas, by M. Dubois ; Half a century of Benedictine 
life during the Renaissance at the abbey of Montier la Celle, by J. Gode- 
froy ; Bibliography of monastic history, by Dom G. Charvin. 

Pro Alesia, nos. 49-50; contains :—Review of the history and archaeo- 
logy of the canton of Vaud from Gaulish to Carolingian times, by J. 
Gruaz; Archaeological notes: Representations of animal combats from 
Le Lyaud and Vettersfelde, by E. Vuarnet ; The excavations at Alesia 
and Gallo-Roman ethnography, by J. Toutain; Report on the excava- 
tions at Alesia in 1928, by J. Toutain; Report of the meeting of the 
Semur Society of Sciences at Alise in 1928. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de Constantine, fevrier 1931, in- 
cludes :—Inscription from Youks, by A. Truillot and M. Alquier; Two 
unpublished milestones, by M. Poulharries. 

Hespéris, tome 10, fasc. 2, includes: Studies in the history of Arab 
medicine in the west, by H. P. J. Renaud. 

Tome 11, fasc. 1-2, includes :—The history of the western Sahara, 
by F. de la Chapelle ; The Portuguese and the Atlantic Sahara, by R. 
Ricard ; The boundary of Moroccoand the Atlantic Sahara, by R. Mon- 
tagne. 

"ine, 23 Band (1931), Heft 1-3.—Names and addresses of the 
members of the Society for German Prehistory are given in this issue ; 
and Erwin Richter in the first article treats the swastika as the key to 
old German civilization, giving several illustrations. Dr. Asmus regards 
the hand-axe culture of Lake Teterow (Malchin, Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 
as throwing light on the early mesolithic, or rather the latest palaeolithic, 
of north Germany. The geology and different lake-levels are here of 
importance, and patination furnishes a clue, though it varies considerably 
and is often different on the two faces of an implement. The hand-axes, 
of which sketches as well as photographs are given, are reminiscent of 
St. Acheul, but are surface finds liable to disturbance and intrusions, and 
both broad and narrow blades are found suggesting the Le Moustier point 
and Aurignac work. Further light is thrown on the mesolithic culture 
of south-west Germany by L. F. Zotz, of Breslau Museum, who writes 
on an industry like Le Moustier on the Klettgau, near Schaffhausen. He 
emphasizes the connexion between sand and mesolithic finds in Germany 
(cf. Fourn. R. Anthrop. Inst. xliv, 376). The material is generally jasper, 
originally pale grey but stained ochre or red, in a ferruginous deposit ; 
and implements have been found about 2 ft. from the surface, evidently 
on an old occupation level. Comparison is made with the types from the 
Schaalsee, published by Schwantes (Hamburger Festschrift, 1928). The 
Frankish-Alemannic cemetery of Iffezheim (Rastatt, Baden) is described 
and illustrated by Dr. Gutmann: it agrees with Oberflacht, Giiltlingen, 
and Schretzheim in having the wealthy separated from the poorer graves. 
The report is detailed and exhaustive, and the main period of use was 
550-600 or a little later, apart from burials without furniture which may 
be assigned to the period ending 730, when the local church was founded. 
Historical reasons are given for distinguishing racial characteristics in the 
cemetery. A long article on vessels in the form of horse and rider include 
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the medieval aquamanile; and a palaeolithic engraving found in 1927 
and called the Venus of Bautzen, is published by Dr. Frenzel, who illus- 
trates implements from the same sand-pit at Bautzen, Saxony. A per- 
forated bone disc engraved with a reindeer, and attributed to the mesolithic 
period of Holstein, has an extraordinary resemblance to a Kesslerloch 
engraving, and has now been declared a forgery. Ribbon-ware from 
cremations at Riesa (Saxony) is illustrated, and there is a posthumous 
article on the second Roman camp at Kneblinghausen, near Riithen, in 
Westphalia. 

Eiszeit und Urgeschichte, Band vii, iand ii Heft (1930, Leipzig). One 
of several contributions by the editor, Joseph Bayer, deals with the chrono- 
logy of the industry named after S’baikia in N. Africa, and its relation to 
that of Solutré. Here he differs from Obermaier, who regards the local 
hand-axes as early palaeolithic. Both Aurignac and Solutré, with their 
preliminary phases, date from the Riss-Wiirm interglacial; and the 
Sbaikian industry is the Solutré of N. Africa. His scheme is given in 
tabular form on p. 8. The editor also discusses the second Venus of 
Willendorf (pls. x11, x1v); and L. F. Zotz describes at length the flint 
culture of Lavenstedt (Zeven, near Stade, Hanover) in relation to 
Schwantes’s palaeo-mesolithic system in the jubilee volume of the Hamburg 
Ethnographical Museum (1928). Excavations have proved that palaeo- 
lithic forms were produced in mesolithic and in neolithic times ; and many 
types found on the working floors are roughly flaked implements intended for 
finishing elsewhere. There are three plates of drawings (xv—xv1), and 
a full bibliography (p. 96). A case of neolithic cannibalism in a cave of 
the Biikk mountains of Hungary (west of Miskolez) is recorded by 
Dr. Saad, and other instances are quoted. The barrows of Wildon in 
Steiermark have yielded pottery and other relics (pls. xvi, x1x) of the 
seventh-—sixth century B.c. which are connected with the phases of Benacci 
and Arnoaldi at Bologna. Weapons are generally absent and pottery 
abundant with these cremated burials of the late Hallstatt period. ‘There 
are other articles, reviews, and a series of communications on the origin 
of the Ice Age, the age of the Cannstatt travertine, alleged bone tools of 
the upland palaeolithic of Switzerland, the late St. Acheul culture of 
central Europe, the age and culture of Markkleeberg, and fire-making in 
the old Stone Age. The periodical is well produced, but titles on each 
page would make it easier for reference. 

Prdahistorische Zeitschrift, xxi Band, 1-2 Heft. Neolithic finds in the 
Loess area of south-west Poland include pottery beginning with early 
ribbon-ware and continuing with handled beakers and grooved ware. 
Georg Kraft has an important paper on the origin of Hallstatt culture in 
the Swabian Alb, with headings, short bibliography, and comparative table 
of barrows and urn-fields. ‘The local barrows of the later Bronze Age 
have unburnt burials, succeeded by cremation in Hallstatt B. “The floruit 
of the Alb-Salem group falls in the eighth century B.c., the areas con- 
cerned being the central and southern Alb (the German Jura), north of 
Lake Constance, Breisgau, Alsace, and parts of eastern France. The 
author’s view is that the local Hallstatt culture is a blend of those revealed 
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in the barrows, urn-fields, and lake-dwellings (see p. 72). Some notable 
urns and dishes are illustrated (see p. 65). A comprehensive paper by 
O. Paret describes the dug-out canoes in the former area of Lake Feder 
(Federsee, near Buchau, east of Sigmaringen) and in the rest of Europe, 
citing this Fournal, vi, 147, for those in England and Wales. One from 
the Lake contained potsherds of 1000-700 B.c., a date with which the 
evidence of pollen-grains agrees. A number of diagrams help to make 
this a notable contribution to archaeology; but North Stoke, Sussex, is 
incorrectly quoted under Ireland. 

"Apxaodoytxov AeAtiov, vol. 11, contains :—The spring of Phigaleia, 
by A. Orlandos; A votive inscription to Artemis from Eleusis, by K. 
Kourouniotes ; The temple of Apollo at Zoster, by K. Kourouniotes ; 
More about Minoan ‘ Scylla’, by S. Marinatos ; Inscriptions from Thes- 
saly, by N. Giannopoulos ; Late Minoan rock-cut tomb in Karteros, 
Crete, by S. Marinatos; A new lekythos by Douris, by S. Papaspuride 
and N. Kuparisses ; The assembly-house of the artificers in Athens, by 
A. D. Keramopoullos; Inscriptions from the Parthenon, by N. Kupa- 
risses; Accessions to the National Museum, by B. D. Theophaneides ; 
Excavations at and antiquities from Mytilene, by D. Euangelides; In- 
scriptions from Chios, by D. Euangelides; Excavations at Olynthus, by 
D. M. Robinson; Prehistoric discoveries at Olynthus, by G. E. Mulonas ; 
Trial excavations at Molybos in Lesbos, by Winifred Lamb ; Excavations 
at the Heraion at Argos, by C. W. Blegen; Athenian and Attic notes, 
by N. Kuparisses. 

Notizie degli Scavi, Ser. vi, vol. vi (1930), fasc. 4-6. Tarquinia, 
continuation (see 1924) of the discoveries in the necropolis, with inven- 
tory and description of over fifty tombs, by G. Cultrera. The most 
notable objects are stone slabs carved with geometrical (especially chevron) 
designs and panels of animals and mythical creatures, apparently used to 
decorate the walls of tombs (fig. 48 gives a suggested restoration), and a 
number of Greek black-figured vases. Ostia, inscriptions discovered in 
and about the Forum in 1929, by G. Calza, H. Kristoferson, and T. 
Kleberg. They include a fragment of the Fasti for a.p. 16-18 and 30-31, 
and dedications to members of the Imperial families or patrons of the 
colony. One of the latter (third century) had zmmunitas musi, a fellow- 
ship in the Museum of Alexandria, the first mention of this privilege in 
Latin. Treglia, polygonal masonry walls, and other remains of the 
Samnite town of Trebula, by A. Maiuri; Oliveto Citra (province of 
Salerno), contents of graves (pottery, bronze objects, &c.), by A. Mar- 
zullo; Taranto, Find of gold and silver Greek coins of Tarentum, 
Heraclea, Metapontum, and Velia, by Q. Quagliati; Sassari (Sardinia), 
remains of a Roman villa rustica, by A. Taramelli; Neoneli (Cagliari), 
bronze seal and weight, by A. Taramelli; Austis, epitaph of a woman 
belonging to the settlement which grew up beside the Roman military 
station, by the same. 

Clara Rhodos: Studi e materiali pubblicati a cura dell’ Instituto Storico- 
Archeologico di Rodi, vol. 1, contains :—The archaeological museum in 


the Hospital of the Knights; The monumental topography of Rhodes ; 
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Jalisos; Excavations and explorations in the island of Rhodes; Museums, 
explorations, and excavations in the lesser Islands ; Archaeological ex- 
ploration in Anatolia ; Monuments of the Knights of St. John; Gates 
and walls of the fortifications of the Knights. 

Vol. 3 contains :—Excavations in the cemeteries of Jalisso, 1924-8, by 
Giulio Jacopi. 

Vol. 4 contains :—Excavations in the cemeteries of Camiro, 1929-30, 
by Giulio Jacopi. 

Vol. 5 contains :—Sculpture in the Archaeological Museum at Rhodes, 
by Giulio Jacopi. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueolégica Luliana, December 1930, includes :— 
The archives of the Balearic Islands, by P. A. Sanxo; Records of the 
island of Cabrera, by E. F. Tur; Constitution and Ordinances of the 
kingdom of Majorca, by A. Pons; Knights of Majorca, by J. de Oleza y de 
Espafia; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. Ferbal y Campo; List of 
plates engraved by F. Muntader, eighteenth century, by V. Furio; Ad- 
monition of the bishop of Majorca in 1479, by P. A. Sanxo; Majorcan 
ceramic, by A. Mulet; The action of Peter IV of Aragon against 
Jaume II of Majorca, by C. A. Willemsen. 

January 1931 contains :—The archives of the Balearic Islands, by A. M. 
Pefia y Gelabert ; The action of Peter IV of Aragon against Jaume II of 
Majorca, by C. A. Willemsen; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. 
Ferbal y Campo ; Constitution and Ordinances of the kingdom of Majorca, 
by A. Pons. 

Fornvdnnen, 1931, hafte 1 and 2. There has been a State Antiquary 
in Sweden since 1600, and the history of the office is reviewed by H. Shiick 
for an academic festival. Our Hon. Fellow Oscar Almgren has a paper 
on the motives that led to the foundation of an antiquarian institution in 
1630; and there is a full account of the tercentenary commemoration. 
Drawings of museum specimens made early in the eighteenth century are 
compared by T. J. Arne with their photographs, and several medieval 
relics at Stockholm are reproduced. 

Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, Band 32, contains :—A 
Roman triumphal monument at Augst, by F. Staehelin ; The Roman villa 
in the Murimooshau, by R. Bosch; The church of Valeria, near Sitten, 
by H. Holderegger ; Two copper engravings and a sketch by Urs Graf, 
by H. Koegler; The painter Wyrsch at Soleure, 1765-8, by G. Blon- 
deau ; Accounts and proceedings of the building society and fittings of the 
great church in Zurich, by K. Escher; The excavations of the Pro 
Vindonissa society in 1929, by R. Laur-Belart ; The architectural history 
of the cathedral and church of St. Lucius at Chur, by E. Poeschel; The 
origin of the Altar picture in the college at Sarnen, by P. A. Stéckli; The 
Alaman cemetery at Basel, by E. Poeschel ; A cryptogram in the picture 
chronicle of Diebold Schilling, by Dr. H. Goetz ; Wiler goldsmiths, by 
Dora F. Rittmeyer ; Inventory of the Basel armoury from the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, by E. A. Gessler; Medieval 
inscriptions in the abbey of St. George, Stein, by H. Waldvogel ; Swiss 
Italian artists, by Dr. L. Simona; Wall building with carving in low 
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relief in the Wiebezahlhaus at Aarau, by K. Ramseyer; The work of 
Giuseppe Petrini of Carona, by W. Suida; Inventory of the estate of an 
abbess of Schinnis, by E. Suter. 

Basler Zeitschrift, Band 29, contains :—The reform of church govern- 
ment at the Council of Basel, by R. Zwélfer ; Two hitherto unpublished 
Roman coin hoards from Basel, by J. Schaub-Gysin ; Letters of Morin, 
secretary of Masséna, in the Year 7 of the Republic, by E. Schlumberger- 
Yischer ; ‘Two new publications of Thomas Murner, by Paul Scherrer. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de [ Egypte, tome 30, nos. 2 and 3, 
contains :—Report on the work at Karnak, 1929-30, by H. Chevrier ; 
Preliminary report of the — of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 
1929-30, by W. B. Emery; A monument of Prince Meneptah from 
Athribis, by R. Engelbach ; Report on the excavations of the Department 
of Antiquities at Saqqara, 1929-30, by C. M. Firth ; Excavations of the 
Department of Antiquities at Deir Tassa, by S. Gabra ; ; Sarcophagus no. 
6007 in the Cairo Museum, by H. Gauthier ; Preliminary report on the 
excavations carried out in 1929-30 in the southern part of the necropolis 
at Memphis, by G. Légnier ; Report on the repairs carried out in 1929-30 
in the monuments of Zoser at Saqqara, by J. P. Lauer; Studies in some 
III™¢ dynasty monuments (the Step Pyramid at Saqqara), by J. P. Lauer ; 
Ancient Egyptian wigs, by A. Lucas. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 12th February 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. A. H. W. Moore, Major 
M. Teichman-Derville, Rev. H. Isham Longden, Dr. P. Flemming. 

The appointment of Mr. Ernest Woolley, F.S.A., as a Local Secretary 
for Hertfordshire was approved. 

Sir Harold Brakspear, K.C.V.O., F.S.A., read a paper on a school of 


West Country masons. 


Thursday, 19th February 1931. Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. P. C. Haydon-Bacon 
and Mr. E. R. H. Hancox. 

Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A., read a paper on Upper and Lower 
Palaeolithic implements from Kirmington, Lincolnshire (p. 262). 


Thursday, 26th February 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was returned to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
F.S.A., for his gift of ‘The Double Bottom or twin-hulled ship of Sir 
William Petty ’, edited by him for presentation to the members of the 
Roxburghe Club. 

Dr. Tancred Borenius read a paper entitled ‘ Addenda to the icono- 
graphy of St. Thomas of Canterbury ’. 


Thursday, 5th March 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. E. Blundell was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. G. Black, F.S.A., exhibited an inscribed bronze statuette 
found in Sicily. 

The following were elected Fellows :—Rev. Charles Edward Whiting, 
D.D., Berkeley George Andrew, Lord Moynihan, K.C.M.G., Mr. Eric 
Barff Birley, Mr. Reginald Jeffery, Mr. Emyr Estyn Evans, Mr. Graham 
Baron Ash, Mr. Albert Reginald Powys, Mr. Dermot Armstrong Casey, 
Major Francis John Angus Skeet, and Mr. Edward Bates. 


Thursday, 12th March 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Lord Moynihan, Mr. P. 
Corder, Mr. E. Bates, Mr. H. I. Bell, Major F. J. A. Skeet, and Mr. 
E. B. Birley. 

A paper on the excavations at Colchester was read by Messrs. J. P. 
Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., C. F. C. Hawkes, M. R. Hull, and J. N. L. 
Myres, F.S.A. 


Thursday, 19th March 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 
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The following were admitted Fellows :—Prof. J. P. Droop, Messrs. 
D. A. Casey, E. E. Evans, and G. B. Ash. 

Mr. E. ‘T. Leeds, Vice-President, read papers on the excavation at 
Chun castle (2nd report), and on Chastleton camp, Oxon, a hill fort of 
the Early Iron Age. 


Thursday, 26th March 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Rev. C. E. Whiting, Messrs. 
A. R. Powys and Chester H. Jones. 

Miss Dorothy Liddell read a paper on the excavations at Hembury 
Fort, Devon. 


Thursday, 16th April 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

Special votes of thanks were passed to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Hon. 
F.S.A., for his gift of ‘ Corinth, vol. v, The Roman Villa’, by T. L. 
Shear, and to Mr. G. Kruger Gray, F.S.A., for his gift of a design for 
a new book-plate for the use of the Society. 

Mr. B. Walker was admitted a Fellow. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1930 was read and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations in 
Bambata Cave, Rhodesia, and the evidence at Victoria Falls relative to 
the age of man in South Africa. 


Anniversary Meeting: Thursday, 23rd April 1931. Mr. C. R. Peers, 
C.B.E., F.B.A., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin and Mr. C. O. Skilbeck were appointed Scrutators 
of the Ballot. 

The following report of the Council for the year 1930-1 was read :— 


Research_—The Society’s excavations at Richborough were continued 
under Mr. Bushe-Fox’s supervision, with eminently satisfactory results, 
and did not close down until February owing to H.M. Office of Works 
allocating part of the Unemployment Grant to work on and near the 
site. “This necessitated Mr. Klein remaining at Richborough throughout 
the winter. In addition the work at Verulamium and Colchester, for 
which the Society has made itself in part responsible, has proceeded 
satisfactorily, and Mr. Dunning has continued his investigating work in 
the city with important results. Reports on all these excavations have 
been or will be presented during the Session. ‘These commitments have 
again made it impossible for the Council to sanction grants from the 
Research Fund to any other excavations. 

Library.—The grant made by the Carnegie Trustees having now come 
to an end, the Council in the first place desires to put on record an ex- 
pression of its gratitude for this generous assistance, which has enabled 
the Library in great measure to surpass its pre-war efficiency. 

As a result of the exhaustion of the Carnegie Fund grant it has been 
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necessary to dispense with the services of two members of the cataloguing 
staff, but the work on both catalogues is now making such excellent 
progress that the reduction in the staff has not proved so detrimental as 
might have been expected, and it is now possible to report that the com- 
pletion of the current work on the catalogues is well in sight. It is 
also a matter of satisfaction to note that the Library is being used to a far 
greater extent than before, the number of Fellows and others working in 
the Library and of books borrowed showing a marked increase. 

The plate of the old book-plate having become worn out by long use, 
a design for a new plate has been made and given by our Fellow Mr. 
George Kruger Gray. 

The following books, other than those sent for review, have been pre- 
sented during the past year : 


From the Authors: 


A Hertfordshire worthy : John Briant, bell-founder and clockmaker, 1749-1829, by 
H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

The history of engraving from its inception to the time of Thomas Bewick, by 
Stanley Austin, F.S.A. 

Lewis Bayly, bishop of Bangor, died 1631, and Thomas Bayly, died 1657, his son, 
by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

A vanished palace, being some account of Tickenhill house, Bewdley, by E. A. B. 
Barnard, F.S.A. 

The Rawlinson collection of seal-matrices, by F. P. Barnard, F.S.A. 

Report on excavations at Din Lligwy, Anglesey, by E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A. 

Belas Knap Long Barrow, Gloucestershire: report on the excavations of 1929, by 
Sir James Berry, F.S.A. 

La cathédrale de Durham et la chronologie de ses voites, by John Bilson, F.S.A. 

Wyke-upon-Hull in 1293, by John Bilson, F.S.A. 

Description of the house and museum . . . the residence of Sir John Soane, by A. T. 
Bolton, F.S.A. 

The iconography of St. Thomas of Canterbury, by Tancred Borenius. 

Medieval pilgrims’ badges, by Tancred Borenius. 

Langland and the seven deadly sins, by A. H. Bright, F.S.A. 

Catalogue of the Kepple-Taylor collection of casts of seals bearing ships in the Royal 
Naval Museum, Greenwich, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

Den Norske Bosetningen pa Shetland-Orknayene, by A. W. Brogger, Hon. F.S.A. 

Notes on various old glass houses, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Old London glass houses, i, Southwark, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

The watch and clockmakers of Northumberland and Durham, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Old Watchmakers: Ellicott, by F. Buckley, F.S.A. 

Old Watchmakers : London, biographical notices, etc., by F. Buckley. 

The church of the Holy Trinity, Balsham, by Canon H. J. E. Burrell, F.S.A. 

Archaeology, by Stanley Casson, F.S.A. 

On the Clactonian industry of Swanscombe, by R. H. Chandler. 

The alleged palaeolithic implements of Sligo, by J. K. Charlesworth and R. A. S. 
Macalister, F.S.A. 

The church bells of Lancashire, vi, by F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A. 

Mayors and bailiffs of Winchester during the fourteenth century, by Herbert Chitty, 
F.S.A. 

A brief history of the parish church of St. Andrew, Jamaica, by Frank Cundall, 
F.S.A. 

Romano-British Wiltshire : being a list of sites occupied during the Roman period 
with the addition of some pre-Roman villages, by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. 

The church of All Saints, Selworthy, by F. C. Eeles. 

The sources of English literature, by Arundell Esdaile, F.S.A. 
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The Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. 3, by Sir Arthur Evans, V.-P.S.A. 

Wiltshire Wills, etc., still preserved in the Diocesan Registry, Salisbury, by C. R. 
Everett. 

Royal Charities, second series, parts 3 and 4, by Miss Helen Farquhar. 

The Shrewsbury medal, by Miss Helen Farquhar. 

All Saints, Kingston-upon-Thames, by W. E. St. Lawrence Finny, F.S.A. 

The crusades and pilgrimages, by W. E. St. Lawrence Finny, F.S.A. 

Sussex, by J. H. Ford. 

Mary of Scotland, 1561-8, by Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. 

Monumental effigies in Somerset, supplement i, by A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Reverend landlords and their tenants, by Mrs. A. W. Goodman. 

Through Basque to Minoan, by F. G. Gordon, F.S.A. 

The Order of St. Antoine de Viennois and its English commandery, by Miss Rose 
Graham, F.S.A. 

Dover Priory: a history of the priory of St. Mary the Virgin and St. Martin of the 
New Work, by C. R. Haines, F.S.A. 

The token coinage of Great Britain, by Major David Halstead, F.S.A. 

Calendar of the Markland deeds and papers . . . in the Wigan Public Library, by 
A. J. Hawkes, F.S.A., and Rev. T. C. Porteus. 

Sources of early English paper supply, by E. Heawood. 

Belas Knap Long Barrow: report, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 

Leac Con Mic Ruis, co. Sligo, by W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. 

On the coins of Narbonensis with Iberian inscriptions, by G. F. Hill, F.S.A. 

Papsturkunden in England, by Walther Holtzmann. 

How to write a village history, by A. L. Humphreys, F.S.A. 

The ancient bridges of the south of England, by E. Jervoise. 

Le comte Paul Durrieu . . . 1855-1925, by Comte A. De Laborde, Hon. F.S.A. 

The monastery of Ely, by S. Inskip Ladds. 

The Double bottom or twin-hulled ship of Sir William Petty, edited by the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, F.S.A. 

Les armoiries de Saint Josse et de quelques autres saints, by H. S. London. 

The Roman fort at Mumrills, near Falkirk, by Sir George Macdonald and A. O. 
Curle, F.S.A. 

Forschungen im rémischen Britannien, 1914-28, by Sir George Macdonald. 

Painted pottery in modern Sind, by Ernest Mackay, F.S.A. 

Bahrein and Hemamieh, by Ernest Mackay, F.S.A., L. Harding, and Sir Flinders 
Petrie. 

The Godolphins, by Brig.-Gen. F. G. Marsh. 

Memoirs of the Hungerford, Milward, and Oliver families, by Mrs. F. F. Milward- 
Oliver. 

Stone implements from a new angle, by J. Reid Moir. 

The New England Huguenots, by G. A. Moriarty, F.S.A. 

Gravestones of Acadie, by Rev. W. I. Morse. 

Bangor Isycoed : an attempt to trace its history, by G. J. Moss. 

Derbyshire: a select catalogue of books about the county, by James Ormerod. 

Holes in the skulls of prehistoric man and their significance, by T. Wilson Parry, 
F.S.A. 

Mrs. Charles Tinsley . . . a little-known Lancashire authoress, by Henry Peet, F.S.A. 

Clergy List of St. Peter’s, Lynchmere, Sussex, by the Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede. 

Studies in Cromwell’s family circle, and other papers, by R. W, Ramsey, F.S.A. 

Les tertres funéraires préhistoriques dans la forét de Haguenau, by F. A. Schaeffer. 

Les fouilles de Minet-el-Beida et de Ras Shamra, by F. A. Schaeffer. 

Das Nydamschiff, by Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A., and F. Johannessen. 

Descriptive account of the Curraghcrowly souterrain, Ballineen, co. Cork, by Vice- 
Admiral Boyle Somerville, F.S.A. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, by 
R. Stewart-Brown, F.S.A. 

The heraldry of the cloisters, Durham cathedral, by Brig.-Gen. Conyers Surtees, 
F.S.A. 
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A Kachin forest shrine, by the late Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A. 

Notes on the seven pagodas, by the late Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A. 

Currency and coinage among the Burmese, by the late Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A. 

Collection of Sun (food for monks) in Burma, by the late Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A. 

Remarks on the Andaman Islanders, by the late Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A. 

Two Chalke wills, by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 

The Waddington pedigree, by Major-General H. F. Waddington and John Wad- 
dington. 

The church of St. Botolph, Bossall, N.R. Yorks, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

The New Romney and Cinque Ports Records, by Major M. Teichman-Derville, F.S.A. 

More Culloden papers, vol. 5, by Major Duncan Warrand, F.S.A. 

Shrewsbury Members of Parliament, by H. S. Weyman, F.S.A. 

London in Roman times, by R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, F.S.A. 

The letters of Osbert of Clare, prior of Westminster, by Rev. E. W. Williamson, F.S.A. 

Excavations in Whitehawk neolithic camp, near Brighton, by R. P. R. Williamson. 

Excavations at Saxonbury camp, by S. E. Winbolt. 

Excavations at Holmbury camp, Surrey, by S. E. Winbolkt. 


From E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. : 
Annals and legends of Calais, by R. B. Calton. 


From the Registrar of the Standing Council of the Baronetage : 
Roll of the Baronets, 1930. 


From Sir Joseph Bradney, F.S.A. : 
A descriptive account of the mansions and gardens of White Knights, by Mrs. Hof- 
land. 
Illustrations of Raglan castle and Tynterne abbey, by W. A. Brooks. 





From the British Academy : 
Proceedings of the Academy, vols. xi—xiv. 
Records of Social and Economic History, vols. vi and vii. 
Schweich Lectures for 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1929. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum : 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, British Museum, parts 3-6. 
Schools of Illumination, part 6. 
Catalogue of the King’s Music Library, vols. 2 and 3. 
Catalogue of the Montague Guest collection of Badges, Tokens, and Passes. 
The Codex Alexandrinus, Old Testament, part 2. 
Catalogue of the Sculpture, vol. i, part ii, Cypriote and Etruscan. 
A Corpus of Italian medals of the Renaissance before Cellini, by G. F. Hill. 
An Exultet Roll illuminated in the eleventh century at the abbey of Monte Cassino. 


From the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem : 
Churches at Jerash, by J. W. Crowfoot. 


From M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A. : 

Bibliografia do Asturiense, by R. De Serpa Pinto. 
From the Burlington Fine Arts Club: 

Catalogue of an exhibition of art in the Dark Ages in Europe (¢. 400-1000 A.D.). 
From Sir James Caird : 

The Portrait of Peter Pett and the Sovereign of the Seas, by Prof. Geoffrey Callender. 
From Stanley Casson, F.S.A. : 

Second report upon the excavations carried out in and near the Hippodrome of Con- 

stantinople. 

From G. E. Chambers, F.S.A. : 

Suffolk and Norfolk, by M. R. James; illustrated by G. E. Chambers. 


From A. W. Clapham, Secretary : 
South Slav Monuments: i. Serbian Orthodox church, by M. J. Pupin. 
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From the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 
Government of Iraq: Report on excavations in Iraq during the season 1928-9. 


From the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society : 
Proceedings, vol. i, part i. 


From the Field Museum, Chicago : 
Report on the excavation of the ‘A’ cemetery at Kish, part i, by Ernest Mackay. 
A Sumerian Palace and the ‘A’ cemetery at Kish, part ii, by Ernest Mackay. 


From Prof. H. W. Garrod : 
Injunctions of archbishop Kilwardby, 1276. 


From M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A. : 
Helps for Students of History, 22: the Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
by R. A. Roberts. 


From Ralph Griffin, F.S.A. : 
Le Héraut d’armes; revue illustrée de la Noblesse. 
Kentish Manorial Incidents, by H. W. Knocker. 
Manors and the New Acts, by H. W. Knocker. 
A Kentish Register, by H. W. Knocker. 
Sevenoaks, the manor, church, and market, by H. W. Knocker. 
The Genealogical Tree of the family of Jarrett, by W. J. Kerr. 


From Lady Hope : 
A bibliography of the published writings of Sir William St. John Hope. 


From the Isle of Wight Natural History and Archaeological Society : 
Proceedings, vol. i, parts 1-10. 


From E. Shirley Jones, F.S.A. : 
A memoir of William and John Hunter, by G. C. Peachey. 


From H. S. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary : 
Proceedings of the Clapton Architectural Club, 1890-1903 (all published). 


From P. Laver, F.S.A. : 
Documents sur la préhistoire de Provence, by V. Cotte. 


From the Rijks Museum, Leyden : 
Description of the ancient pottery in the museum ; pt. ii, Greek vases, by J. P. J. 
Brants. 
From E. Longmore : 
Calendar to the [Herts] Session Books, etc., 1658-1700; vol. vi, by W. Le Hardy. 
From Ernest Mackay, F.S.A. 
Ancient cities of Iraq, by Dorothy Mackay. 
From W. E. F. Macmillan, F.S.A. : 
Studies in early pottery of the Near East, by H. Frankfort. 
History of Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, by Rev. H. Brown. 
Early Man in North-East Yorkshire, by Frank Elgee. 


From W. Minet, Treasurer : 
Original documents relating to the Monoux family, by G. F. Bosworth and C. D. 
Saunders. 
From Major-General B. R. Mitford, F.S.A. : 
The chronicles of European chivalry, by G. G. Coulton. 
Derbyshire pedigrees continued: i, Flower’s Visitation of 1569 and St. George’s 
Visitation of 1611. 
From J. Pierpont Morgan, Hon. F.S.A. : 
Corinth, vol. v: The Roman Villa. 


From the Bursar of New College, Oxford : 
A catalogue of * manorial documents’ preserved in the muniment room of New College, 


Oxford, by T. F. Hobson. 
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From the Oriental Ceramic Society : 
Transactions of the Society for the years 1928-30. 
From C. Partridge, F.S.A. : 
Lavenham Past and Present, by F. L. Ranson and L. H. H. Whitehead. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : 
The Centenary celebration of the Royal Geographical Society, 21-23 October, 1930. 
From Harold Sands, F.S.A. : 
English windmills, vol. 1, by M. I. Batten. 
History of the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway, 1830, by Rev. R. B. Fellows. 


From the Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian Society : 
Transactions, vol. 2, no. r. 


From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : 
Reports on the progress of the Bardney abbey excavations, 1909-13. 
Worcester cathedral, its monuments and their stories. 


From F. W. Tyler, F.S.A. : 

A relation of a journey begun A.D. 1610, by George Sandys, 1615. 
From the Director of the Valletta Museum : 

Bulletin of the Museum, vol 1, no. 2. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum : 
One hundred masterpieces, Renaissance and modern. 
Catalogue of the exhibition of English medieval art, and book of illustrations. 
Catalogue of English ecclesiastical embroideries of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
Review of the principal acquisitions during 1929. 


Publications. The <Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly, and 
Archaeologia, vol. 80, is on the point of being issued. It is also expected 
that the Research Reports on Ospringe, Richborough (III), and Lydney 
will be published within the next twelve months. In addition a General 
Index to the first ten volumes of the 4ntiquaries Fournal is in preparation. 


General. ‘The President represented the Society at the Centenary 
celebrations of the Royal Geographical Society held in October. 

The President of the Society has been appointed ex-officio a Trustee of 
the London Museum. 

The President has also been appointed to succeed the late Sir Hercules 
Read as one of the Society’s representatives on the Archaeological Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. R. G. Collingwood has been re-appointed the Society’s representa- 
tive on the Council of the British School at Rome. 

The Trustees of the London Museum having invited the Council to 
appoint a representative on the Committee of the Esher Studentship, the 
Secretary was nominated to that office. 

A collection of Architectural Lantern Slides, numbering some three or 
four thousand, left to the British Archaeological Association by the late 
Mr. Charles Keyser, has been entrusted to the Society and will be avail- 
able for loan when a full catalogue has been prepared. The Council 
would welcome the assistance of any Fellow in compiling the catalogue 
both of this and of the Society’s own collection of slides. 

The Society’s heraldic collections having been largely augmented owing 
to the Croft-Lyons bequest, a room on the Mezzanine floor has been 
specially fitted out to accommodate the bulk of these collections. 
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The following gifts, other than books, have been received during the 
past year: 
From Jerome Bankes, F.S.A. : 
Four engravings of Bradford-on-Avon and neighbourhood, by Ben Dotezio. 
From Rev. F. C. Clare: 
Photographs of the mural paintings in Flamstead church, Herts. 
From L. C. G. Clarke, F.S.A. 


MS. of the early part of the reign of Henry VIII containing the names of all rectories 
and vicarages in England, Wales, Calais, and the Marches of yearly value of 


more than ten pounds, and other material chiefly relating to Wiltshire and 
Dorset. 


From V. B. Crowther-Beynon, F.S.A. : 
A bronze seal matrix. 


From Sir Arthur Denman, F.S.A.: 
Reproduction of his portrait by Ralph Peacock. 
From W. H. Fox, F.S.A. : 
Engraving of the tront of Sir Paul Pindar’s House, by Sawyer after Shepherd. 
From G. E. Kruger Gray, F.S.A. : 
Design for a new book-plate for the Society. 
From A. S. Kennard and F. McN. Rushforth : 
Plaster medallion of Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., d. 1869. 
From H. S. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary : 


Engraved portrait of Rev. A. W. Trollope, D.D., F.S.A., d. 1827, Head Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. 


From Major-General B. R. Mitford, F.S.A. : 

A Manuscript of the Koran. 
From Arthur Moore, F.S.A. : 

Proofs from gems engraved by E. Burch, R.A., with a catalogue. 
From Orme Sargent : 

A collection of casts of medieval seals. 


Obituary. ‘The following Fellows have died during the past year :— 


Ordinary Fellows 


Ernest Edward Baker, 27th March 1931. 

Frank Charles Beazley, 6th April 1931. 

Edward Allen, Lord Brotherton of Wakefield, 21st October 1930. 

Rt. Rev. George Forrest Browne, sometime Bishop of Bristol, 1st June 
1930. 

Rt. i Sir William Bull, Bt., Maltravers Herald, 23rd January 1931. 

Sir Henry Farnham Burke, Garter, 21st August 1930. 

Dudley Cory-Wright, 28th February 1931. 

John Edwin Couchman, 23rd February 1931. 

Most Rev. Randall Thomas, Lord Davidson of Lambeth, sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 25th May 1930. 

Rev. Peter Hampson Ditchfield, 23rd September 1930. 

Lewis Evans, 25th September 1930. 

Rev. Canon John Fisher, 9th May 1930. 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall, 13th October 1930. 
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Bryan Thomas Harland, 27th July 1930. 

Hugh Wilson Holman, 16th February 1931. 

Rev. William Hudson, 22nd March 1931. 

Willoughby Aston Littledale, 28th November 1930. 

James Henry Martindale, 17th March 1931. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, 22nd January 1931. 

Frederick John Morton Palmer, 15th January 1931. 

Rt. Rev. Ernest Harold Pearce, Bishop of Worcester, 28th October 1930. 
Rees Price, 13th June 1930. 

James Hall Renton, 15th December 1930. 

Joseph Sharpe, 5th July 1930. 

Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bt., 3rd March 1931. 

Rev. Canon Frederick Edward Warren, 20th December 1930. 
Sir Aston Webb, 21st August 1930. 

Matthew Righton Webb, 20th November 1930. 





































In addition the death of the following Fellow was not notified until 
after the last Anniversary :— 


Rev. George Ward, 19th August 1929. 


Honorary Fellow 
Prof. Federico Halbherr. 


Sir Henry Farnam Burke, Garter King of Arms, had a family 
connexion with the Heralds’ College, which he entered as Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant in 1880, and served successively as Somerset Herald, Norroy 
and Garter, being appointed to the last office in 1914 in succession to 
Sir Alfred Scott Gatty. He was also Genealogist of the Orders of St. 
Patrick and of the Bath. He was elected a Fellow in 1882 and some years 
later exhibited several Grants of Arms at a meeting of the Society. In 
1919 he was elected a member of the Council, but otherwise he took but 
little active part in the Society’s work, although he made considerable use 


of the Library. 


Joun Epwin Coucrman was elected a Fellow in 1914, was a Local 
Secretary for Sussex and served on the Council in 1923 and 1924. As 
Local Secretary he made several communications to the Society, the 
more important being accounts of neolithic spoons found on the boundary 
of the parishes of Hurstpierpoint and Clayton, Sussex, and of a bronze 
object of unknown use, possibly a lynch-pin, from Hassocks. He was a most 
active member of the Sussex Archaeological Society, having been chairman 
of its Finance Committee and having taken a leading part in the manage- 
ment of its Museum. He also took a prominent part in the formation 
of the Sussex Archaeological Trust. In addition he was chairman of the 
Bishop of Chichester’s Advisory Committee on the care of churches, in 
which he took a great interest and to which he gave much time and 


thought. 


The Rev. Peter Hampson DircnFiEcp had been a Fellow since 1892 
and had made occasional contributions to the Society’s proceedings. For 
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long he was Secretary of the Berkshire Archaeological Society, of which 
he became President on the death of Mr. C. E. Keyser, and he also did 
much work for the British Archaeological Association, for many years 
acting as Editor of its Journal. To these activities he added the joint 
editorship of the Berkshire volume of the Victoria County History as well 
as the authorship of many books on archaeological and historical subjects. 


Lewis Evans was a son of Sir John Evans, a former President of the 
Society, and was himself elected a Fellow in 1891. He made several 
communications to the Society on the subject of astrolabes and early 
mathematical instruments, upon which he was an acknowledged authority. 
His great collection of these objects was ultimately presented by him to 
the University of Oxford and is now exhibited in the Old Ashmolean 
Building. Without doubt it is one of the largest and most. complete 
collections in existence. In recognition of this gift and of his services to 
science the University conferred on him the Honorary Degree of D.Sc. 


Wittoucusy Aston LirrLEDALE, who died somewhat suddenly in 
November, was elected a Fellow in 1897. He had frequently served on 
the Council and from 1924 to 1927 filled the office of Vice-President. 
He was chiefly interested in genealogy, heraldry, and family history, and 
for many years he had been chairman of the Council of the Harleian 
Society, for which he edited several volumes. He made occasional com- 
munications to the Society, often exhibiting some of the more interesting 
of the documents contained in the muniments of his family, which had 
for long been settled at Bolton-by-Bowland in Yorkshire. By his will he 
left to the Society a choice of any of his heraldic and genealogical books, 
and the Library has accordingly benefited by the accession of a number 
of useful and valuable volumes. 


ALFRED Percivat Maupstay had done pioneer work in Mexican and 
Central American archaeology, on which subjects he was a first authority. 
He made occasional communications to the Society and had acted as 
a Local Secretary for Herefordshire, but otherwise he had taken but little 
part in its activities. He had been President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, and had 
recently been elected an honorary member of the Société des Américanistes 
de Paris. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1909. 


The Rev. Freperick Epwarp Warren, Honorary Canon of St. Ed- 
mundsbury and Ipswich, was elected a Fellow in 1882. He was a great 
authority on liturgical matters, on which he had published many books 
and articles, including several works edited by him for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, of which he was an active member. ‘To the Society he made 
several communications bearing upon his particular studies, including 
papers on the Stowe and Leofric Missals. He died in December at the 
age of 88. 


Sir Astron Wess, a former President of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
and with the possible exception of James Wyatt the only architect to fill 
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that office, was elected a Fellow in 1894 and served on the Council in 
1918. From an archaeological point of view he will be best remembered 
as the architect for the restoration of St. Bartholomew the Great, and he 
had occasionally communicated to the Society reports and papers on 
discoveries made during the progress of that work. He was articled in 
1867 to Messrs. Banks and Barry, the architects for the new buildings at 
Burlington House, and therefore probably had some part in the design for 
the buildings in which this and the other learned societies have their 
apartments. 


Obituary Notices of the Right Reverend G. F. Browne and of 
Dr. H. R. Hatt have already appeared in the Antiquaries “fournal. 


The Treasurer made a statement on the subject of the Society’s finances. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—Mr. C. R. 
Peers, President; Mr. William Minet, Treasurer ; “Mr. R. A. Smith, 
shy Mr. A. W. Clapham, Secretary ; Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Very 
Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Mr. H. W. Fincham, Mr. A. Gardner, Dr. G. F. 
Hill, Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Mr. S. D. Kitson, Mr. W. G. Klein, 
Brig.-Gen. F. Lambarde, Mr. E. T. Leeds, Mr. J. G. Mann, Dr. T. 
Davies Pryce, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, Mr. H. Sands, Mr. E. R. Taylor, 
Mr. S. Toy, and Mr. E. Woolley. 


The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 213), at the 
close of which the following resolution was proposed by the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, seconded by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, and carried 
unanimously : 

* That the best thanks of the Meeting be returned to the President for 
his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 





